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WASHINGTON, D. 


For the National Era. 
ILL-STARRED - PART SIXTH. 
BY PATTY LEE. 


Saturday night! Who has not rejoiced when 
the week’s affairs were wound up, even though 
they may have been attended with nesunusnal 
sorrow or solicitude.. The weight of care 1s 
lightened for a moment, and we breathe freely ; 
there is then less looking before and after, less 
sighing for what is not, than at other times. In 
the city, the close of the week and the ap- 
proach of the Sabbath are more manifestly ap- 
prehended, perhaps ; but in the country, they 
are felt. The oxen are unyoked and left to 
graze over the hills for a day, the plow, or the 
work, of whatever sort it may be, stands still— 
a hush, unbroken by the woodman’s axe or the 
laborer’s song, spreads itself over all, and the 
solemn chiming of the village bell calls to all, 
far and near, to come up and worship. There 
is no music of chimes, no cross-crowned towers, 
no gorgeous and elaborate — ritual, nor paid 
choirs, to fill long, dark, aisles with artistic 
trills— 

“As if God’s ear would bend with childish favor 

To the poor flattery of the organ keys.” 


The very birds seemed to sing less jocundly, and 
their songs sound through the woods like an- 
thems; and the winds, the priesthood of the air, 
in prophetic utterance, admonish the soul till 
the sun goes down in purple fire, and over the 
sky’s blue border the stars come up white and 
cold. 

Sometimes, in some country places, the Sab- 
bath is made a time of visiting: nor is it thus 
profaned, for it is generally amongst people 
whose occupations require their time and atten- 
tion through the week, and who, after quietly 
enjoying the hospitality of some dear friend or 
brother, partake with him also a spiritual feast 
in the house of God. There is no ostentatious 
display, no noise or bustle requisite for the en- 
tertainment, but the visiters lend their aid in 
the performance of some labor of love, and so 
during their stay make less work than they do. 
The “ women-folks,” who of course sleep in the 
“ spare bed,” “dainty and love endeared,” spread 
it smoothly, and get the whole chamber in order 
before they descend, and make themselves fur- 
ther useful, often in laying the cloth and as- 
sisting about breakfast, which is easily accom- 
plished with the asking of an occasional ques- 
tion—such as, whether to use the white-handled 
knives and forks or the horn ones, the plain 
china or the gilt, the tin coffee-pot or the bri- 
tannia ; in all of which cases, the visiter knows 
well enough that the white-handled knives and 
forks, and the gilt china, and the britannia cof- 
fee-pot, are to be used. Meanwhile, the men- 
folks inspect cribs, and sheds, and barns, pro- 
posing improvements for themselves from what 
they see, or suggesting improvements for their 
neighbor, the while they give the horses their 
oats, or carry the hay to the sheep, or milk/a 
cow, “just because they would rather do it than 
not neither offering hindrance, nergisorgean- 
izing the usual course of things. If it be known 
that Unele John’s or Aunt Mary’s folks are 
coming, or whoever else it may be, the prepa- 
rations are all made Saturday. At such times, 
wo be to the chickens that have saucy habits of 
coming into the house. With all diligence the 
children search through hay-mows and straw- 
heaps, and sometimes make exploring expedi- 
tions into patches of weeds, for new nests ; serub- 
bing and dusting are done up with unusual 
care, a pound-cake and a pudding are baked, 
and toward sunset all the family appear in 
their holyday gear, and await with smiling 
countenances the crowning event, the arrival 
of Uncle John or Aunt Mary, as the case may 
be. Well, such an event was about to occur at 
Mr. Claverel’s. The week’s work was finished, 
David and Oliver were initiating their colts, 
Democrat and Reuben, in the mysteries of some 
fantastic tricks, Mr. Claverel read some _politi- 
cal essay in the “ Republican,” while “ Dolly ” 
crimped the border of her cap with Richard’s 
penknife; and Martha and Jane, shivering 
though they were, sat close to the front gate, 
eager to catch the first glimpse of Uncle Peter’s 
folks. Richard, utterly indifferent, or affecting 
to be, sat in his room seesawing on a violin ; and 
yet the coming of Uncle Peter was to him the 
beginning of a new era in life. 

“Oh, mother, mother, look quick and see if 
that is not them, just coming over the hill,” said 
both the girls at once. Mrs. Claverel arose and 
looked from the window, saying, as she did so, 
“ Peter has a new horse on the near side, if it 
is him; but, Sammy, hadn’t you best go out and 
open the gate, at any rate?” 

“Call Richard to go,” he answered; but the 
children ran out again, saying they could do it, 
for they thought that would make it Uncle 
Peter ; and Mrs. Claverel, saying she guessed 
they could do it just as well as anybody, left 
Richard to the enjoyment of his violin. ‘ Anx- 
iously and almost tremblingly the children 
gazed. Presently, the white cover and the little 
green wagon were in full sight, and there, side 
by side, sat Uncle Peter and Aunt Jane. Brisk- 
ly the journey was concluded; and as they, 
having smiled and nodded to the children, 
trotted down the gravel walk, the rattling of 
the wheels announced to all that they were 
come. Mrs. Claverel, in her newly crimped 
cap and smoothly ironed dress, and with one 
hand in the sock she was mending, for she was 
never idle, came forth to give her welcome, at- 
tended by “Sammy,” with the open Republican 
in one hand, and a Windsor chair in the other, 
which he proffered, by way of step. Whata 
Joyous shaking of hands there was, how many 
kind inquiries about all at home, from the chil- 


dren to Billy the hired man, and eyen the old | 


house-dog was not forgotten. ‘Then came the 
unpacking of a variety of little presents, in the 
shape of packages, jars, and haskete—for Aunt 
Jane never came empty-handed—she always 
had something that she knew Dolly would like 
so well!—some of her currant jelly, or dried 
pears, So nice in case of sickness, or a fresh- 
baked loaf-caKe, which she thought the children 
might like because Aunt Jane made it, and not 
but that Dolly could make a great deal better. 
Ah, Aunt Jane was a good woman—kind 
deeds and words flowed up from her heart as 
Spontaneously as water from the liying foun- 
tain. She knew nothing of the arts and bland- 
ishments of cultivated life—nothing of its heart- 
less and specious deceptions ; but a disposition 
y please is better than conformity toru es, and 
everybody was happy in Aunt Jane’s society. 
io was not my Aunt Jane, I wish she was, 
or she is still living, and well stricken in years 
she —_ be, too; for, as I remember her, she 
wes 73 T sup nd that is a long time 
ago. n the shadow of the maple, where Uncle 
eter often rested from his labors, he is now 
taking his last rest. He was many years older 
fis r wife; on ‘the bridal, his hair was 
white; but 1 ween her flirtati im li 
tle annoyance, as mations: gana, hin, Tit 


“ Along the cool, sequestered 
He kept the even tenor of his eyet. life, 


And 
_ veg the end came, he was happy and 
“Keep the old homestead, Jenny.” he kaj 
“and Billy to tend the farm—he dh ‘ita 
Ways of doing. I don’t want any new-fangled 
plows or harrows brought into use, Go and 
visit Sammy’s folks once in three months, just 
* though I were with you; and do not grieve, 
cnny, but kiss me now, and let me go to 

sleep ; i 
him, as fervently as 
the smile that came 


ge greg. maine Frege, hin the 
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over his features was never afterwards dis- 
turbed. 

But it is not with ‘the sad end of the journey 
that [ have to deal, nor much even with the 
living years, only as this one visit influenced 
the destiny of Richard. 

The sun was down, and the lamp lighted, 
and the table spread for supper. mocrat 
and Reuben, whose stalls were to be occupied 
by Unele Peter's horses, were turned out to 
race in the orchard, and the violin was mute. 
The rattling of the stage coach along the turn- 
pike arrested their attention. There was a sud- 
den pause, a sound of voices, then the drivin 
forward again. Presently there was a lou 
rap on the door, and, responsive to Mr. Clay- 
erel’s distinct “come in,” a fat little woman en- 
tered, whom, under drooping feathers and muf- 
fling furs, it was difficult to recognise as Mrs. 
Bates. Mr. Claverel received her with cold 
formality, Richard with blank surprise, and 
Mrs. Claverel with a strained and uncomfort- 
able effort at hospitality. ae 

A little very “urgent business had™ brought 
her, she said, as she aceepted the invitation “ tu 
take off her things.” 

“You see,” she said, seating herself by Aunt 
Jane, “it was my daughter that Richard Clay- 
erel here married. She made him a good wife, 
if ever a woman made a good wife. 1 don’t 
say this because I am her mother, and she is 
my daughter; because if I was not her mother, 
nor she my daughter, I couldsee that shewas a 
good wife, just as well as I can see now that 
she was a good wife, and it was all from his own 
will-disposition that my daughter was forced 
to abanding his house. | haven’t the vanity to 
think my daughter an angel, but I do think an 
angel could not have lived with him, any more 
than my daughter could live with him ; but an 
angel, seeing his will-disposition, would have 
had to abanding him, just as my daughter, 
seeing his will-disposition, had to abanding him.” 

There is no telling how much longer she 
would have gone on but for the interference of 
Mr. Claverel, who, after the exclamation, “a 
fool’s mouth hath no drought,” requested that 
whatever business she might have should be 
transacted with him. Richard had made his 
escape, followed by Uncle Peter, who preached 
him an excellent sermon from the text, “ Never 
give up.” At first, he said it was no use; he 
should always have bad luck; that if other 
folk could do better, he hoped they would—but 
that hecouldn’t. Gradually, however, he yield- 
ed by little and little, and began to take cour- 
age and hope. 

“| forgot,” said Mrs. Bates, addressing Mr. 
Claverel, “that you are the Governor. | sup- 
pose you would like to have me get down on 
my knees, and ask you if you would please to 
let me speak a word ; but I can tell you, Sam- 
my Claverel, it will not be the Widder Bates 
that gets on her knees to the like of you. No; 
the Widder Bates has a little too much spirit for 
to get down on her knees to you, Sammy Clay- 
erel, or the like of you, Sammy Claverel—the 
Widder Bates tells you that to your face, Sammy 
Claverel.” 

“Can’t the business just be put off till we 
have taken a little bit of tea and eaten a 
mouthful or two of supper?” said Mrs. Claverel. 

But Mrs. Bates, who felt invested by her 
widowhood with a sort of dignity, and leved to 
make allusion to her lonely and unprotected 
state, replied that the Widder Bates would say 
what she had to say without any supper—that 
she was a lone body; but, for all that, she 
wouldn’t be beholden to her foes !” 

“Come and eat like a woman,” Mr. Clay- 
erel said ; “you've rid from town, and must be 
hungry. I don’t pretend to be your friend, but 
P’m not your enemy ; and now that you are in 
my house, you are weleome to eat, though 1 
hope. this may he your lpet visit.”” 

Adjusting her black ‘bonnet so as to show to 
good advantage the red artificial flowers in her 
cap, Mrs. Bates said she hoped it would be her 
last visit—that she had come to say something 
that would have been very much to Mr. Clay- 
erel’s advantage, and that she would rather be 
to the advantage of a black slave than to the 
disadvantage ; but that if he was not a mind to 
have an advantage when a lone widder had 
come to offer him an advantage to her own dis- 
advantage, she didn’t know as she was bound 
to force an advantage into his hands to her 
own disadvantage. 

Mr. Claverel said that if she had made such 
sacrifice on his account, he was sorry ; but that 
if she had anything to propose that would be 
to their mutual advantage. he was ready to 
hear it. 

“Maby you remember our black cow ””’ said 
Mrs. Bates, reseating herself. 

“She got most of her living in my paster—] 
have some reason to remember her.” 

“Maby you have other reasons ?” 

“Only that she was an ugly old critter, that 
one would not be likely to forget, and that she 
could let down the bars as well as I.” 

“And you as well as she—so folks say, at 
any rate.” 

“What of that? 
my paster ?” 

“Opinions differ—some says what you 
wouldn’t like to hear.” 

The angry glow came into Mr. Claverel’s 
face, as he said— ; 

“Speak plainly, and to the point; I don’t 
understand you!” 

“I did speak to the point—the Widder Bates 
isn’t afeard.” 

“Then say out what you have to say.” 

“Pye said, as plain as words can say, that if 
a rich man had a spite to a poor man, ~ might 
turn the poor man’s cow into his own meader, 
and let her eat herself to death, just because he 
was a rich man that the law couldn’t touch, 
and had a spite to a poor man that the law 
could take up and hang if he said a word.” 

“Ay, ay, T understand,” said Mr. Claverel, for 
her talk was too ludicrous to make him angry ; 
“but if any one believed your insinuations, 
don’t see that it would be much to my advyan- 
tage.” 

_“TIfT am a mind to tell it, it will be to your 
reves eiemian, ae if I don’t tell it, it will be to 
your advantage; but do you su I am goin 
to conceal it for nothing?” Tr ak 

“ Do as you please ; but if you think I will pay 
you money to keep you from circulating false- 
hoods, you are mistaken. Is this the business you 


Would I put your cow in 


‘came to transact ?” 


“I am a poor lone widder, and likely I don’t 
begin business the way business would be begun 
by a lawyer who teaches business out of books: 
but T am coming, as fast as I can, to more im- 
portant business, for the black cow is dead 
now, poor old critter,.and whether she hooked 
down the bars with her horns and got into your 
meader, or whether she got into. your meader 
without hooking down the bars with her horns 
to get into your meader, makes no difference, 
now, seeing that she got into your meader some- 
way, and died because of it; taking as good as 
twenty dollars out of our pockets ; but, as I said, 
that is neither here nor there.” : 

“ What zs?” asked Mr. Claverel. 

“Why,” said Mrs. Bates, after some hesita- 
tion, “ oth is a young man boarding with me 
that zs a lawyer, and knows about business. and 
how it ort to be done. He is from one of the 
cities east of the mountings, and he says that 
my daughter can get a divorce as easy as to 
turn her hand over, he says; and he says, he 
says there will be no difficulty atall in the case, 


he says.” 

> Vell,” said Mr. Claverel, and Mrs. Bates 
continued : “ And the lawyer says, he says that 
it will be greatly to your disgrace, he says, to 
have the facts brought before the public, and he 
says, he says that if it was himself, he says, he 
would rather pay # thousand dollars, he says, 
than to have it Aa before the lie e 
says ; so I thought I would come and tell you 
what he said, he said, for he said he would 
rather pay a thousand dollars, he said, than to 
have the facts brought out, he said.” — 

I will not dwell longer the important 
business which by degrees Mrs. Bates managed 
to elucidate, Enough that her plan failed, and 
that she left the house in high anger, saying, as 
she did so, “that she was convinced, now, that 
the black cow had some help about getting into 

meader, and that the lawyer said, he said 
that there would ‘be no. difficulty in the way of 
& divorce, he said.” nkty 





Though Richard kept out of hearing of the 
conversation, he knew what it was, na was so 
humiliated that Aunt Jane should have heard it, 
that, he would fain haye crept out of the world; 
and though he had been once or twice called to 
supper, he delayed to go, but remained on the 
porch, apparently watching the clouds that 
were driving fleetly up the sky, now observing 
the moon and stars, and now leaving their 
broad, full light to stream upon the world. 

A storm of sorrowful passion swept him away 
from cy gt pms ag mcg . at were a 

of his nature, an longed for an oppor- 
ae of doing or sayi yan ea 
something that should prove him not utterly 
lost. Carlo came close and rubbed his shaggy 
sides against him. 

“Poor fellow!” said Richard, “come in and 
I will give you some supper.” 

“The wind blows up like snow, don’t it?” 
said Aunt Jane, addressmg Richard, as though 
unconscious of his thoughts and feelings. “ But 
we are waiting supper for you, so never mind 
the clouds.” 

‘Are you?” said Richard. “TI dién’t know 
it was ready.” And taking Carlo by the collar, 
he followed Aunt Jane into the house, and mak- 
ing his myper of dry bread which he held in one 
hand, he fed the dog with the other. The table 
was luxuriously spread, but he had no appetite ; 
and after going through the formula, he retired 
to his chamber, and drew out from its dusty 
closet the old brown hair trunk, and after re- 
placing a tack or two, and brushing it up to 
make it look as respectable as possible, he care- 
fully wrapped in a “Republican” the sign of 
Dr. Claverel, and placed it in the bottom—next 
came the violin, and then the various articles 
that made up his wardrobe —the trunk was 
locked, and seating himself by the window, he 
looked at the clouds and thought of the future 
all the long night, 

|TO BE CONTINUED. | 


For the National Era. 
MIRIAM. 
BY MISS PH@BE CAREY. 


Sunshine and quiet overhead, 
And in the world abroad, 
For all beneath his eye outspread 
Rests in the smile of God ; 
And Nature swells her wondrous psalm, 
With her great heart-beats, deep and calm. 


There is a solemn pause below, 
The harvest work is done,” 
The flowers that came with summer's glow 
Are perished one by one, 
And those which deck our autumn wood 
Are seareely swelling in the bud. 


A day of sunshine calm and clear, 
The hushed, unrippled sea, 

This sabbath season of the year, 
All speak to me of thee ; 

A something in them I can trace, 

Like the calm beauty of thy face. 


There was a time when thou couldst wile 
My spirit from its ills, 
There was a beauty in thy smile 
Like sunshine on the hills; 
I have not thought, this many a day, 
How softly on my heart it lay. 


Nor do I know why thought of mine 
Goes back the past to claim ; 

I have not seen a face like thine, 
No lip has called thy name, 

And many a weary mile away, 

Thou look’st upon the world to-day. 


I wonder if thy thought at times 
Turns kindly back to me— 

Back to those olddelicious climes, 
And islands in the sea, 

Where once we saw an Eden smile, 

Luring us onward all the while. 


Tt matters not—enough to know 
That all our dreams were vain, 

That all their mingled joy and woe 
Will never come again ; 

Enough to know, thou art estranged, 

And I—I dare not say unchanged! 


For the National Era. 


THOUGHTS AT A GRAVE. 


We lay the body in the ground, but the spirit we com- 
mend to God. 


Oh, Mother Earth, we bring to thee 
A precious boon this day, 

And sadly on thy quiet breast 
Our smitten bud we lay. 


Room in thy softest, greenest spot, 
Room midst thy summer flowers ; 
Dust only to thy care we give— 
She blooms in brighter bowers. 
CoNnsTANCE. 
MECHANISM.—No. XVI. 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


Legislative enactments indicate the present 
attitude and secure the future progress of ap- 
plied science, especially of agricultural and 
mechanical science. Within the past year a 
large part of the State Legislatures have made 
enactments for the promotion of scientific agri- 
culture and mechanism, or had those subjects 
under consideration, probably for future enact- 
ments. In Florida, a bureau of agriculture was 
ordained by the last Legislature. In North 
Carolina, the Governor was authorized by the 
Legislature to procure a general scientific explo- 
ration of the State. In Virginia, an appropriation 
was ordered of six thousand dollars annually, 
for a series of years, for the promotion of prac- 
tical science in special connection with agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts. In South Carolina, 
effective measures are in progress for developing 
and applying the natural resources of the soil ; 
also in Mississippi. In Arkansas, a scientific ex- 

loration of the tate was before the last Legis- 
ature, and operations for that object are in pro- 
gress, if not by legislative enactment, at least 
by individual enterprise and patriotism. Sena- 
tor Borland has been and is actively engaged 
in forwarding this important object of State 


licy. 
an Tossa of agriculture and an een 


school were commended to the last Legislature 
of Pennsylvania by the Governor and Secretary 
of State. A professor of agriculture is pro- 
vided for Washington College, of that State. 
More than half a million of dollars have already 
been expended for a geological survey of the 
State of New York, and a large sum for that of 
Pennsylvania, as also for all the New England 
States. The development of natural resour- 
ces, and the promotion of science through 
schools and otherwise, were prominent subjects 
before the last Legislature of Missouri. is- 
consin and Iowa, by private scientific enterprise, 
by legislative and congressional patronage, have 
opened vast resources, both of wealth and of 
science, from their mines and other natural 
riches. Individuals of influence in Illinois and 
Indiana, with aid bestowed or in prospect from 
their Legislatures, are aiming to have reading 
lessons in agricultural geology and mechanism 
introduced into all the schools. Efforts are 
making for the same object in various States, 
Agricultural schools have been warmly com- 
mended before the Legislatures of several States, 
with confidence of final success. If State schools 
specifically for iculture and mechanism 
cannot be established, every school now exist- 
Ing in every State can teach both agriculture 
and mechanism by a simple, direct, and effect- 
ive ess. By introducing some simple read- 
ing lesson on those subjects, at the same time 
encouraging the pupils to make collections of 
minerals connected with agriculture, also pre- 
pare drawings both on agriculture and mech- 
anism, any school may, on any day or hour, 
without legislative enactment, be changed into 
a school of science, both for farmers and 
Se ssin’Agri 
n aid of such exersise, the Marylan i- 
cultural Society have offered felaidai for 
juvenile collections, whether in nature or art— 
of mineral or ctions, of draw- 





or indeed of anything showing juvenile improve- 
ment in science or art. Such specimens exhib- 
ited at any agricultural fair would doubtless be 
properly noticed, and rewarded either by previ- 
ous provision or otherwise. 

Experiment.—Some young ladies in a school 
in New York sent to an agricultural fair held 
the last season some imens of their draw- 
ing. On the walls of the school-room are now 
suspended, side by side, the drawing thus ex- 
hibited, and diplomas awarded by the socie 
to the young artists, for their industry, skil 
and improvement. 


__ oS 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 
on, 
LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


BY MRS. Hi. B. STOWE. 


Cuarter XVI.—Tom’y Mistress and her opin- 
ions, a 

“And now, Marie,” said St. Clare, “your 
golden days are dawning. Here is our practi- 
cal, business-like New England cousin, who will 
take the whole budget of ¢ares off your shoul- 
ders, and give you time to refresh yourself and 
te young and handsome. The ceremony of 

elivering the keys had better come off forth- 
with.” 

This remark was made at the breakfast table, 
a few mornings after Miss Ophelia had arrived. 

“T’m sure she’s welcome,’ said Marie, leaning 
her head languidly on her hand. “I think 
she’ll find one thing if she does, and that is, 
that it’s we mistresses that are the slaves down 
here.” 

“Oh, certainly, she will discover that, and a 
world of wholesome truths beside, no doubt,” 
said St. Clare. ! 

“Talk about our keeping slaves as if we did 
it for our convenience,” said Marie. “Im sure 
if we consulted that, we might let them all go 
at once.” 

Evangeline fixed her large, serious eyes on her 
mother’s face, with an earnest and perplexed ex- 
pression, and said, simply, “‘ What do you keep 
them for, mamma?” 

“JT don’t know, I’m sure, except for a plague; 
they are the plague of my life. I believe that 
more of my ill health is caused by them than 
by any other one thing ; and ours, I know, are 
the very worst that ever anybody was plagued 
with.” 

“Oh, come, Marie, you've got the blues this 
morning,” said St. Clare. “ You know ’tisn’t so. 


| There’s Mammy, the best creature living—what 


could you do without her?” 

“Mammy is the best | ever knew,” said Ma- 
rie; and yet Mammy, now, is selfish—dreadfully 
selfish ; it’s the fault of the whole race.” 

“Selfishness 2s a dreadful fault,’ said St. 
Clare, gravely. 

“Well, now, there’s Mammy,” said Marie, 
“T think it’s selfish of her to sleep so sound 
nights ; she knows! need little attentions almost 
every hour when my worst turns are on, and yet 
she’s so hard to wake. I absolutely am worse 
this very morning for the efforts I had to make 
to wake her last night.” 

“Hasn’t she sat up with you a good many 
nights lately, mamma?” said Eva. 

“How should you know that?” said Marie, 
sharply; “she’s been onmpleining, I suppose.” 

“She didn’t complain ; she only told me what 
bad nights you’d had—so many in succession.” 

“Why don’t you let Jane or Maria take her 
place a night or two,” said St. Clare, “and let 
her rest ?” 

“How can you propose it?” said Marie. “ St. 
Clare, you really are inconsiderate. Se nervous 
as I am, the least beach disturbs mv, and a 
strange hand about me would drive me abso- 
lutely frantic. If Mammy felt the interest in 
me she ought to, she’d wake easier—of course 
she would. I’ve heard of people who had such 
devoted servants, but it never was my luck ;” 
and Marie sighed. 

Miss Ophelia had listened to this conversation 
with an air of shrewd, observant gravity, and 
she still kept her lips tightly Sony saan as if 
determined fully to ascertain her longitude and 
position before she committed herself. 

“ Now, Mammy has a sort of goodness,” said 
Marie; “she’s smooth and respectful, but she’s 
selfish at heart. Now, she never will be done 
fidgeting and worrying about that husband of 
hers. You see, when I was married and came 
to live here, of course I had to bring her with 
me, and her husband my father couldn’t spare. 
He was a blacksmith, and of course very neces- 
sary; and I thought and said at the time, that 
Mammy and he had better give each other up, 
as it wasn’t likely to be convenient for them 
ever to live together again. I wish now I'd in- 
sisted on it, and married Mammy to somebody 
else ; but I was foolish and indulgent, and didn’t 
want to insist. I told Mammy, at the time, that 
she mustn’t ever expect to see him more than 
once or twice in her life again, for the air of 
father’s place doesn’t agree with my health, and 
I can’t go there; and f advised her to take up 
with somebody else ; but no—she wouldn’t. Mam- 
my has a kind of obstinacy about her, in spots, 
that everybody don’t see as I do.” 

“Has she children ?” said Miss Ophelia. 

“Yes; she has two.” 

“T suppose she feels the separation from 
them ?” 

“Well, of course I couldn’t bring them. They 
were little dirty things—I couldn’t have them 
about ; and, besides, they took up too much of 
her time; but I believe that Mammy has al- 
ways kept up a sort of sulkiness about this. 
She won’t marry anybody else ; and I do believe 
now, though she knows how necessary she is to 
me, and how feeble my health is, she would go 
back to her husband to-morrow if she only 
could. I do, indeed,” said Marie; “they are 
just so selfish, now, the best of them.” 

“Tt’s distressing to reflect upon,” said St. 
Clare, drily. , 

Miss Ophelia looked keenly at him, and saw 
the flush of mortification and repressed vexa- 
tion, and the sarcastic curl of the lip, as he 
spoke. ; 

“Now, Mammy has always been a pet with 
me,” said Marie. “I wish some of your North- 
ern servants could look at her closets of dresses— 
silks and muslins, and one real linen, cambric, 
she has hanging there: I’ve worked sometimes 
whole afternoons trimming her caps and getting 
her ready to go toa party. As to abuse, she 
don’t know what it is. She never was whipped 
more than once or twice in her whole life. She 
has her strong coffee or her tea every day, with 
white sugar in it. Its abominable, to be sure; 
but St. Clare will have high life below-stairs, 
and they every one of them live just as they 
please. . The fact is, our servants are over-in- 
dulged. I suppose it is partly our fault that 
they are selfish, and act like spoiled children, 
but P’ve talked to St. Clare till I am tired.” 

“ And I, too,” said’St. Clare, taking up the 
morning paper. 

Eva, ‘he Feantifal Eva, had stood listening to 
her mother, with that expression of deep and 
mystic earnestness which was peculiar to her. 
She walked softly round to her mother’s chair, 
and put her arms round her neck. 

f Vell, Eva, what now ¢” said Marie. 

“Mamma, couldn’t I take care of you one 
night—just one? I know I shouldn’t make you 
nervous, and I shouldn't sleep. I often lie awake 
nights, thinking ”— ; 

“Oh, nonsense, child—nonsense,” said Marie; 
“you are such a strange child.” ; 

“ But may I, mamma? I think,” she said, 
timidly, “ hat Mammy isn’t well. She told 
me her head ached all the time lately.” 

“Oh, that’s just one of Mammy’s fidgets. 
Mammy is just like all the rest of them—makes 
such a fuss about - _ head-ache or 
finger-ache ; it never! do encourage it— 
never! I'm principled about this matter,” said 
she, turning to Miss Ophelia; “you'll find the 
necessity of it. Vf you encourage servants in 
giving way to every little disagreeable feeling, 
and complaining of every little ailment, you'll 
have your hands full. I never complain my- 
self—nobody knows what I endure. ‘T feel it a 
duty to bear it quietly, and T do.” 





ings of implememts, of vegetables or animals, 


Miss Ophelia’s round eyés expressed an un- 
disguised amazement at this peroration, which 


struck St. Clare as so supremely ludicrous, that 
he burst into a loud laugh. 

“St. Clare always — when I make the 
least allusion to my ill health,” said Marie, with 
the voice of a suffering ma “Tf only hope 
the day won’t come when he’ll remember it ;” 
and Marie put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

Of course there was rather a foolish silence. 
Finally St. Clare got up, looked at his watch, 
and said he had an engagement down street. 
Eva tripped away after him, and Miss Ophelia 
and Marie remained at the table alone. 

“Now, that’s just like St. Clare,” said the 
latter, withdrawing her handkerchief with 
somewhat of a spirited flourish when the 
criminal to be affected by it was no longer 
in sight. “He never realizes, never can, never 
will, what I suffer, and have for years. If 
I was one of the complaining sort, or ever 
made any fuss about my ailments, there would 
be some reason for it. Men do get tired natu- 
rally of a complaining wife. But I’ve kept 
things to myself, and borne, and borne, till St. 
Clare has got in the way of thinking I can bear 
anything.” 

Miss Ophelia did not exactly know what she 
was expected to answer to this. ’ 

While she was thinking what to say, Marie 
gradually wiped away her tears, and smoothed 
her plumage in a general sort of way, as a 
dove might be supposed to make toilette after 
a shower, and began a housewifely chat with 
Miss Ophelia, concerning cupboards, closets, 
linen presses, store-rooms, and other matters, of 
which the latter was by common understand- 
ing to assume the direction—giving her so 
many cautious directions and charges, that 
a head less systematic and business-like than 
Miss Ophelia’s would have been utterly dizzied 
and confounded. 

“ And now,” said Marie, “I believe I’ve told 
you everythingS so that when my next sick 
turn comes on, you'll be able to go forward 
entirely, without consulting me—only about 
Eva—she requires watching.” 

“She seems to be a good child, very,” said 
Miss Ophelia; “I never saw a better child.” 

“ Eva’s peculiar,” said her mother, “ very. 
There are things about her so singular ; she isn’t 
like me, now—a particle ;’ and Marie sighed, 
as if this was a.truly melancholy consideration. 

Miss Ophelia in her own heart said, “I hope 
she isn’t,” but had prudence enough to keep 
it down. 

“Eva always was disposed to be with ser- 
vants; and I think that well enough with some 
children. Now, I always played with father’s 
little negroes—it never did me any harm. But 
Eva somehow always seems to put herself on 
an equality with every creature that comes near 
her. It’s ‘a strange thing about the child. I 
never have been able to break her of it. St. 
Clare, I believe, encourages her in it. The fact 
is, St. Clare indulges every creature under this 
roof but his own wife.” 

Again Miss Ophelia sat in blank silence. 

“ Now, there’s no way with servants,” said 
Marie, “but to put them down, and keep them 
down. It was always natural to me, from a 
child. Eva is enough to spoil a whole house- 
full. What she will do when she comes to 
keep house herself, I’m sure I don’t know. I 
hold to being kind to servants—I always am ; 
but you must make ’em know their place. Eva 
never does; there’s no getting into the child’s 
head the first heginning of an idea what a ser- 
vant’s placeis! You heard her offering to take 
care of me nights, to let Mammy sleep! That’s 
just a specimen of the way the child would be 
doing all the time, if she was left to herself.” 

“Why,” said Miss Ophelia, bluntly, “I sup- 
pose you think your servants are human crea- 
tures, and ought to have some rest when they 
are tired.” 

“Certainly, of course. Dm _yery particular 
in letting them have everything that comes 
canvenient. Anything that doesn’t put one at 
all out of the way, you know. Mammy can 
make up her sleep some time or other; there’s 
no difficulty about that. She’s the sleepiest 
concern that ever I saw; sewing, standing, or 
sitting, that creature will go to sleep, and sleep 
anywhere and everywhere. No danger but 
Mammy gets sleep enough. But this treating 
servants as if they were exotic flowers or china 
vases, is really ridiculous,” said Marie, as she 
plunged languidly into the depths of a volu- 
minous and pillowy lounge, and drew towards 
her an elegant cut glass vinaigrette. 

“ You see,” she continued, in a faint and lady- 
like voice, like the last dying breath of an Ara- 
bian jessamine, or Seng equally ethereal, 
“ yo see, Cousin Ophelia, “I don’t often speak 
of myself. It isn’t my habit ; ’tisn’t agreeable 
to me. In fact, I haven’t strength to do it. But 
there are points where St. Clare and I differ. 
St. Clare never understood me, never appre- 
ciated me. I think it lies at the root of all my 
ill health. St. Clare means well, I am bound 
to believe: but men are constitutionally selfish 
and inconsiderate to women. That, at least, is 
my impression.” 

Miss Ophelia, who had not a small share of 
the genuine New England caution, and a very 
particular horror of being drawn into. family 
difficulties, now began to foresee something of 
this kind impending; so, composing her face 
into a grim neutrality, and drawing out of her 
pocket about a yard and a quarter of stocking, 
which she kept as a specific against what Dr. 
Watts asserts to be a personal habit of Satan, 
when people have idle hands, she proceeded 
to knit most energetically, shutting her lips to- 
gether in a way that said, as plain as words 
could, “ You needn’t try to make me speak. I 
don’t want anything to do with your affairs” — 
in fact, she looked about as sympathizing as a 
stone lion. But Marie didn’t care for that. She 
had got somebody to talk to, and she felt it her 
duty to talk, and that was enough; and rein- 
forcing herself by smelling again at her vinai- 
grette, she went on. 

“You see I brought my own property and 
servants into the connection when I married St. 
Clare, and I am legally entitled to manage them 
my own way. St. Clare had his fortune and 
his servants, and I’m well enough content he 
should manage them his way; but St. Clare will 
be interfering. He has wild, extravagant notions 
about things, particularly about the treatment 
of servants. He really does act as if he set his 
servants before me, and before himself, too, for 
he lets them make him all sorts of trouble, and 
never lifts a finger. Now, about some things, 
St. Clare is really frightful—he frightens me— 
good-natared as he looks, in general. Now, he 
has set down his foot that, come what will, 
there shall not be a blow struck in this house, 
except what he or I strike, and he does it in a 
way that 1 really dare not cross him. Well, 
you may see what that leads to, for St. Clare 
wouldn’t raise his hand if every one of them 
walked over him and I—you see how cruel it 
would be to require me to make the exertion. 
Now, you know these servants are nothing but 
grown-up children.” 

“J don’t know anything about it, and I 
thank the Lord that I don’t,’ said Miss Ophe- 
lia, shortly. 

“Well, but you will have to know something, 
and know it to your cost, if you stay here. You 
don’t know what a provoking, stupid, careless, 
unreasonable, childish, ungrateful set of wretch- 
es they are.” 

Marie seemed wonderfully supported always 
when she sgot upon this topic, and she now 
opened her eyes and seemed quite to forget 
her languor. 

“You don’t know, and you can’t, the daily, 
hourly trials that beset a housekeeper from 
them everywhere and every way. But it’s no 
use to complain to St. Clare. He talks the 
strangest stuff. He says we have made them 
what they are, and ought to bear with them. 
He says their faults are all owing to us, and 
that it would be cruel to make the fault and 

unish it too. He says we shouldn’t do any 
yetter in their place; just as if one could reason 
from them to us, you know.” 

“ Don’t you believe that the Lord made them 
of one blood with us?” said Miss Ophelia, 
4 deed, not I! | 

“No, in not I! A story, truly. 
They are a degraded race.” a 

“ Don’t you think they’ ve got immortal souls?” 
said Miss Ophelia, with increasing indignation, 

“Oh, well,” said Marie, yawning, “that of 





course—nobody doubts that. But as to putting 





them on any sort of equality with us, you 
know, as if we could be compared, why, it’s 
impossible! Now, St. Clare really has talked 
to me as if keeping Mammy from her husband 
was like keeping me from mine. There’s no 
comparing in this way. Mammy couldn’t have 
the feelings that I should. It’s a different thing, 
altogether—of course it is—and yet St. Clare 
pretends not to see it. And just as if Mammy 
could love her little dirty babies as I love Eva. 
Yet &t. Clare once really and soberly tried to 
persuade me that it was my duty, with my 
weak health, and all I suffer, to let Mammy go 
back, and take somebody else in her place. 
That was a little too much, even for me to bear. 
I don’t often show my feelings. I make it a 
principle to endure everything in silence ; it’s a 
wife’s hard lot, and I bear it. But I did break 
out that time: so that he has never alluded to 
the subject since. But I know by his looks, 
and little things that he says, that he thinks so 
as much as ever; and it’s so trying, so provok- 


in Rid 

‘Miss Ophelia looked very much as if she was 
afraid she should say something; but she rattled 
away with her rieedles in s way that had vol- 
umes of meaning in it, if Marie could only have 
understood it. 

“So, you just see,” she continued, “what 
you’ve got to manage. A household without 
any rule; where servants have it all their own 
way, do what they please, and have what they 
please, except so far as I, with my feeble health, 
have kept up government. I keep my cowhide 
about, and sometimes I do lay it on, but the ex- 
ertion is always too much for me. If St. Clare 
would only haye this thing done as others 
do ” 

“And how’s that?” 

“Why, send them to the calaboose, or some 
other place, to be flogged. That’s the only 
way. If I wasn’t such a poor, feeble piece, I 
believe I should manage with twice the energy 
that St. Clare does.” 

“And how does St. Clare contrive to man- 
age?” said Miss Ophelia. “You say he never 
strikes a blow.” 

“Well, men have a more commanding way, 
you know; it is easier for them; besides, if you 
ever looked full in his eye, it’s peculiar—that 
eye: and if he speaks decidedly, there’s a kind 
of flash. I’m afraid of it myself; and the ser- 
vants know they must mind. I couldn’t do as 
much by a regular storm and scolding as St. 
Clare can by one turn of his eye, if once he is 
in earnest. Oh, there’s no trouble about St. 
Clare; that’s the reason he’s no more feeling 
for me. But you'll find, when you come to 
manage, that there’s no getting along without 
severity—they are so bad, so deceitful, so lazy.” 

“The old tune,” said St. Clare, sauntering in. 
“What an awful account these wicked crea- 
tures will have to settle at last, especially for 
being lazy. You see, cousin,” said he, as he 
stretched himself at full length on a lounge op- 
posite to Marie, “it’s wholly inexcusable in 
them, in the light of the example that Marie 
and I set them—this laziness.” 

“Come, now, St. Clare, you are too bad,” said 
Marie. 

“Am TI, now? Why, I thought I was talking 
good, quite remarkably for me. I try to enforce 
your remarks, Marie, always.” 

“You know you meant no such thing, St. 
Clare,” said Marie. 

“Oh, I must have been mistaken, then. 
Thank you, my dear, for setting me right.” 

“You do really try to be provoking,” said 
Marie. 

“Oh, come, Marie, the day is growing warm, 
and I have just had a long q@arrel with Dolph, 
which has fatigued me excesSively ; so, pray be 
agreeable, now, and let a fellow repose in the 
light of your smile.” 

“What's the matter about Dolph?” said 
Marie. “That fellow’s impudence has been 
growing to a point that is perfectly intolerable 
tome. I only wish I had the undisputed man- 
agement of him awhile. I'd bring him down.” 

“What you say, my dear, is marked with 
your usual acuteness and good sense,” said St. 
Clare. “As to Dolph, the case is this—that 
he has so long been engaged in imitating my 
graces and perfections, that he has at last really 
mistaken himself for his master, and I have been 
obliged to give him a little insight into his mis- 
take.” 

“How?” said Marie. 

“ Why, I was obliged to let him understand, 
explicitly, that I preferred to keep some of my 
clothes for my own personal wearing ; also, | 
vo his magnificence Yap an allowance of Co- 

ogne water, and actually was so cruel as to re- 
strict him to one dozen of my cambric hand- 
kerchiefs. Dolph was particularly huffy about 
it, and I had to talk to him like a father, to 
bring him round.” 

“Oh! St. Clare, when will you learn how to 
treat your servants? Its abominable—the way 
you indulge them!” said Marie. 

“Why, after all, what’s the harm of the poor 
dog’s wanting to be like his master; and if I 
hayen’t brought him up any better than to find 
his chief good in Cologne and cambric hand- 
kerchiefs, why shouldn’t I give them to him?” 

“And why haven’t you brought him up bet- 
ter?” said Miss Ophelia, with blunt determina- 
tion. 

“Too much trouble — laziness, cousin — lazi- 
ness — which ruins more souls than you can 
shake a stick at. If it wasn’t for laziness, I 
should have been a perfect angel myself. I’m 
inclined to think that laziness is what your old 
Dr. Botherem, up in Vermont, used to call the 
‘essence of moral evil.’ It’s ari awful consider- 
ation, certainly.” 

“1 think you slaveholders have an awful re- 
sponsibility upon you,” said Miss Ophelia. “I 
wouldn’t have it for a thousand worlds. You 
ought to educate your slaves, and treat them 
like reasonable creatures—like immortal crea- 
tures, that you’ve got to stand before the bar of 
God with. That's my mind,” said the good 
lady, breaking suddenly out with a tide of zeal 
that had been gaining strength in her mind all 
the morning. 

“Oh! come, come,” said St. Clare, getting up 
quickly; “ what do you know about us?” And 
he sat down to the piano, and rattled a lively 
piece of music. St. Clare had a decided gen- 
ius for music. His touch was brilliant and 
firm, and his fingers flew over the keys with a 
rapid and birdlike motion—airy, and yet deci- 
ded. He played piece after piece, like a man 
who is trying to play himself into a good humor. 
After pushing the music aside, he rose up and 
said, gaily—* Well, now, Cousin, you’ve given 
us a good talk, and done your duty; on the 
whole, I think the better of you for it. I make 
no manner of doubt that you throw a very dia- 
mond of truth at me, though you see it hit me 
so directly in the face that it wasn’t exactly 
appreciated at first.” , 

“For my part, I don’t see any use in such 
sort of talk,” said Marie. “I’m sure, if anybody 
does more for servants than we do, I'd like to 
know who—and it don’t do ’em a bit good, not 
a particle—they get worse and worse. As to 
talking to them, or a like that, I’m sure 
I have talked till I was tired and hoarse, telling 
them their duty, and all that; and I’m sure 
they can go to church when they like—though 
they don’t understand a word of the sermon, 
more than so many pigs—so it ain’t of any 
great use for them to go, as I see ; but they do 

o—and so they have every chance; but as I 
said before, they are a degraded race, and al- 
ways will be, and there isn’t any help for 
them—you can’t make anything of them, if you 
try. You see, Cousin Ophelia, I’ve tried, and 
you haven’t—I was born and bred among them, 
and I know.” ’ 

Miss Ophelia thought she had said enough, 
and therefore sat silent. St. Clare whistled a 


tune. 

“$t. Clare, | wish you wouldn’t whistle,” said 
Marie, “it makes my head worse,” 

“| won't,” said St. Clare. “Ts there arlything 
else you wouldn’t wish me to do ¢” 

«] wish you would have some kind of sym- 

athy for my trials—you never have any teel-- 

ing for me.” ‘ 

“ My dear accusing angel!” said St. Clare. 

“It’s provoking to be talked to in that way.” 

“Then, how will you be talked to? Tl 
talk to order—any way you'll mention—only to 
give satisfaction.” 


A gay laugh from the court rang through 
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the silken curtains of the ‘elects St cl 
— out, and lifting up the curtain, laughed 


“ What is it?” said Miss Ophelia, coming to 
the railing. ; 

There sat Tom, on a little mossy seat in the 
court, every one of his buttonholes stuck full of 
cape jessamines, and Eva, gayly laughing, was 
hanging a wreath of roses round his neck ; and 
then she sat down on his knee, like a chip-spar- 
row, still laughing. ; 

“Oh, Tom, you look so funny ! ” 

Tom had a sober, benevolent smile, and 
seemed, in his quiet way, to be enjoying the 
fun quite as much as his little mistress. He 
li his eyes, when he saw his master, with a 
half deprecating apologetic air. 

“How can you let her?” said Miss Ophelia. 

“Why not?” said St. Clare. 

“Why—I don’t know—it seems so dreadful !” 

“You would think no harm in a child’s ca- 
ressing a large dog, even if he was black ; but 
a creature that can think, and reason, and feel, 
and is immortal, yon shudder at—confess it, 
Cousin. I know the feeling among some of you 
Northerners well enough. Not that there is a 
particle of virtue in our not having it; but.cus- 
tom with us does what Christianity ought to 
do, obliterates the feeling of personal prejudice. 
I have often noticed, in my travels North, how 
much stronger this was with you than with us. 
You loathe them as you would a snake or a 
toad, yet you are indignant at their wrongs. 
You would not have them abused; but you 
don’t want to have anything to do with them 
yourselves. You would send them to Africa, 
out of your sight and smell, and then send a 
missionary or two to do up all the self-denial of 
elevating them compendiously. Isn’t that it?” 

“Well, Cousin,” said Miss Ophelia, thought- 
fully, “there may be some truth in this,” 

“What would the poor and lowly do without 
children *” said St. Clare, leaning on the railing, 
and watching Eva, as she tripped off, leading 
Tom with her. “Your little child is your only 
true Democrat. Tom, now, is a hero to Eva; 
his stories are wonders in her eyes, his songs 
and Methodist hymns are better than an opera, 
and the traps and little bits of trash in his 

ket a mine of jewels, and he the most won- 
derful Tom that ever wore a black skin. This 
is one of the roses of Eden that the Lord has 
dropped down expressly for the poor and lowly, 
who get few enough of any other kind.” 

“It’s strange, Cousin,” said Miss Ophelia ;” 
one might almost think you were a professor, to 
hear you talk.” 

“A professor!” said St. Clare. 

“ Yes—a professor of religion.” 

“Not at all—not a professor, as your town- 
folks have it—and what is worse, I’m afraid, not 
a practicer, either.” 

“What makes you talk so, then ?” 

“Nothing is easier than talking,” said St. 
Clare. “I believe Shakspeare makes somebody 
say, ‘I could sooner show ten the way to 
Heaven, than be one of the ten to follow my own 
showing.’ Nothing like division of labor. My 
forte lies in talking, and yours, Cousin, lies in 
doing.” 

In Tom’s external situation, at this time, there 
was, as the world says, nothing to complain of. 
Little Eva’s fancy for him — the instinctive 
gratitude and loveliness of a noble nature—had 
led him to petition her father that he might be 
her especial attendant whenever she needed the 
escort of a servant in her walks or rides; and 
Tom had general orders to let everything else 
go, and attend to Miss Eva whenever she want- 
ed him—orders which our readers may fancy 
were far from disagreeable-to him. He was 
kept well dressed, for St. Clare was fastidiously 
particular on this point. His stable services 
were merely @ sinecure, wid consisted simply 
in a daily care and inspection, and directing an 
under servant in his duties—for Marie St. Clare 
declared that she could not have any smell of 
the horses about him when he came near her, 
and that he must positively not be put to any 
service that would make him unpleasant to her, 
as her nervous system was entirely inadequate 
to any trial of that nature—one snuff of any- 
thing disagreeable being, according to her ac- 
count, quite sufficient to close the scene, and 
pnt an end to all her earthly trials at once 
Tom, therefore, in his well-brushed broadcloth 
suit, smooth beaver, glossy boots, faultless 
wristbands and collar, with his grave, good- 
natured black face, looked respectable enough 
to be a Bishop of Carthage, as men of his color 
were in other ages. 

Then, too, he was in a beautiful place—a 
consideration to which his sensitive race are 
never indifferent ; and he did enjoy with a quiet 
joy the birds, the flowers, the fountains, the 
perfume and light and beauty of the court, the 
silken hangings and pictures and lustres and 
statuettes and gilding, that made the parlors 
within a kind of Aladdin’s palace to him. 


If ever Africa shall show an elevated and 
cultivated race—and come it must some time— 
her turn to figure in the great drama of human 
improvement — life will awake there with a 
gorgeousness and splendor of which our cold 
Western tribes faintly have conceived. In that 
far-off mystic land of gold and gems and spices 
and waving palms and wondrous flowers and 
miraculous fertility, will awake new forms of 
art, new styles of splendor ; and the negro race, 
no longer despised and trodden down, will per- 
haps show forth some of the latest and most 
magnificent revelations of human life. Cer- 
tainly they will in their gentleness, their lowly 
docility of mind, their aptitude to repose on a 
superior mind and rest on a higher power, their 
childlike simplicity of affection and facility of 
forgiveness. In all these they will exhibit the 
highest form of the peculiarly Christian life— 
and perhaps, as God chasteneth whom he 
loveth, he hath chosen ~e Africa, in the fur- 
nace of affliction, to make her the highest and 
noblest in that kingdom which he will set up, 
When every other kingdom has been tried, and 
failed—for the first shall be last, and the last 
first. 

Was this what Marie St. Clare was thinking 
of, as she stood, gorgeously dressed, on the ve- 
randah, on Sunday morning, clasping a dia- 
mond bracelet on her slender wrist? Most 
likely it was. Or if it wasn’t that, it was some- 
thing else; for Marie patronized good things, 
and she was going now, in full force, diamonds, 
silk, and lace, and jewels, and all, to a fashion- 
wble church, to be very religious. Marie al- 
ways made a point to be very pious on Sun- 
days. There she stood, 80 slender, so elegant, 
so airy and undulating in all her motions, her 
lace searf enveloping her like a mist. She 
looked a graceful creature, and she felt very 
good, and very elegant indeed. Miss Ophelia 
stood at her side, a perfect contrast. It was 
not that she had not as handsome a silk dress 
and shawl, and as fine a pocket handkerchief, 
but stiffness and squareness, and bolt upright- 
ness, enveloped her with as indefinite yet ap- 
preciable a presence as did grace her elegant 
neighbor; not the grace of God, however, that 
is quite another thing ! 

“Where’s Eva?” said Marie. 

“The child stopped on the stairs, to say Some- 
thing to Mammy.” 

And what was Eva saying to Mammy on 
the stairs? Listen, reader, and you will hear, 
though Marie does not. : p 

“Dear Mammy, | know your head is aching 
dreadfully.” 

“Lord bless you, Miss Eva, my head allers 
aches lately. You don’t need to worry.” 

“Well, ?'m glad you’re going out ; and here,” 
and the little girl threw her arms around her, 
“ Mammy, you shall take my vinaigrette.” 

“What! your beautiful gold thing thar, 
with them diamonds! Lor, miss, ‘twouldn’t be 
proper, no ways.” ; 

“Why not? You need it, and I don't. 
Mamma always uses if; for headache, and it’ll 
make you feel better. No, you shall take it, to 
please me, now.” ; 

“Do hear the darlin talk !” said Mammy, as 
Eva thrust it into her bosom, and kissing her, 
ran down stairs to her mother. se 
“What were you stopping for ‘ 

“T was just stopping to give Mammy my - 
vinaigrette, to take to church with her.” — 
“ Kya!” said Marie, stamping tanpaiieetly, 





“your gold vinaigrette to Mammy: When 
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world?” said Marie. 

“The Lord knows,” said St. Clare; “but 
she’ll get along in heaven better than you or I.” 

“Oh, papa, don’t,” said Eva, softly touching 
his elbow ; “it troubles mother.” 

“Well, Cousin, are you ready to go to meet- 
ing?” said Miss Ophelia, turning square about 
on > Clare. 

“Pm not going, thank you.” 

“T do wish St. Clare ot naa go to ch of 
said Marie; “but he hasn’t a particle of reli- 
gion about him. It really isn’t table.” 

“TI know it,” said St. Clare. “You ladies 
to church to learn how to get along in the 
world, I sup and your piety sheds ta- 
bility on tl did go at all, I would go 
where Mammy ac ory we something to keep 
a fellow awake there, at least.” 

“What! those shouting Methodists? Horri- 
ble!” said Marie. 

“ Anything but the dead sea of your respect- 
able churches, Marie. Positively it’s too much 
to ask of aman. Eva, do you like to go? Come, 
stay at home and play with me.” 

“Thank you, papa, but I’d rather go to 
church.” 

“Isn’t it dreadful tiresome?” said St. Clare. 

“T think it is tiresome pa fs said ae and 
I am sleepy, but I to keep awake. 

r: Whet tn yee go forthen?”” 

“Why, you know, papa,” she said, in a whis- 
per, “Cousin told me that God wants to have 
us; and he gives us eyerything, you know, and 
it isn’t much to do it if he wants us to. It isn’t 
80 very tiresome, after all.” 

“You sweet little obliging soul,” said St. 
Clare, kissing her, “go along, that’s a good girl, 
and Ray for me.” 

“Certainly, I always do,” said the child, as 
she sprung after her mother into the carriage. 

St. Clare stood on the steps and kissed his 
hand to her as the carriage drove away; large 
tears were in his eyes. 

“Oh, Evangeline! rightly named,” he said; 
“hath not God made thee an evangel to me?” 

So he felt a moment, and then—he smoked a 
cigar and read the Picayune, and forgot his lit- 
tle 1. Was he much unlike other folks? 

“ You see, Evangeline,” said her mother, “it’s 
always right and proper to be kind to servants, 
but it isn’t proper to treat them just as we would 
our relations or people in our own class of life. 
Now, if Mammy was sick, you wouldn’t want 
to put her in your own bed.” 

“T should feel just like it, mamma,” said Eva, 
“because then it would be handier to take care 
of her, and because, you know, my bed is better 
than hers.” - 

“You are very uncharitable,” said Marie. 

“Well,” said St. Clare, “suppose that some- 
thing should bring down the price of cotton 
once and forever, and make the whole slave 
property a drug in the market, don’t you think 
we should soon have another version of the 
scripture doctrine? What a flood of light 
would pour into the church all at once, and how 
immediately it would be discovered that every- 
thing in the Bible and reason went the other 
way!” 

“Well, at any rate,” said Marie, as she re- 
clined herself on a lounge, “I’m thankful P’'m 
born where slavery exists, and I believe it’s 
right ; indeed, I feel it must be; and, at any 
rate, I’m sure I couldn’t get along without it.” 

“T say, what do you think, Pussy?” said her 
father to Eva, who came in at this moment with 
a flower in her hand. 

“What about, papa?” 

“Why, which do you like the best, to live as 
they do at your uncle’s up in Vermont, or to 
have a housefull of servants as we do?” 

“Oh, of course our way is the pleasantest,” 
said Eva? 

“Why so?” said St. Clare, stroking her 
head. 

“Why, it makes so many more round you to 
love, you know,” said Eva, looking up earnestly. 

“Now, that’s just like Eva,” said Marie— 
“just one of her odd speeches.” 

“Ts it an odd speech, papa?” said Eva, whis- 

ringly, as she got upon his knee. 

“Rather, as this world goes, Pussy,” said St. 
Clare. 

Marie was in utter despair at the entire want 
of moral perception evinced in this reply. 

“What prey do to make this child under- 
stand me?” she said. 

“Nothing,” said Miss Ophelia, significantly. 

Eva looked sorry and disconcerted for a mo- 
ment; but children, luckily, do not keep to one 
impression long, and in a few moments she was 
merrily laughing at various things which she 
saw from the coach windows asit rattled along. 

“Well, ladies,” said St. Clare, as they were 
comfortably seated at the dinner table, “and 
what was the bill of fare at church to-day?” 

“Oh, Dr. G—— preached a splendid ser- 
mon,” said Marie. “It was just such a sermon 
as you ought to hear ; it expressed all my views 
exactly.” 

“Tt must have been very improving,” said St. 
Clare. “The subject must have been an exten- 
sive one.” 

“Well, I mean all my views about society 
and such things,” said Marie. “The text was, 
‘He hath made everything beautiful in its sea- 
son;’ and he showed how all the orders and dis- 
tinctions in society came from God; and that 
it was so appropriate, you know, and beautiful, 
that some should be high and some low. and 
that some were born to rule and some to serve, 
and ali that, you know, and he applied it so 
well to all this ridiculous fuss that is made 
about slavery, and he proved distinctly that the 
Bible was on our side, and — all our in- 
stitutions so convincingly. I only wish you’d 
heard him.” 

“Oh, I didn’t need it,” said St. Clare. “I 
can learn what does me as much good as that 
from the Picayune any time, and smoke a cigar 
besides, which I can’t do, you know, in a 
church.” 

“Why,” said Miss Ophelia, “ don’t you believe 
in these views?” 

“Who—I? You know I’m such a graceless 
dog that these religious — of such subjects 
don’t edify me much. If [ was to say anything 
on this slavery matter, I would say out fair and 
square, ‘we're in for it—we’ve got ’em, and 
mean to keep ’em—it’s for our convenience and 
our interest—for that’s the long and short of 
it—that’s just the whole of what all this sancti- 
ed stuff amounts to, after all ;-and I think that 
will be intelligible to everybody, everywhere.” 

“J do think, Augustine, you are so irrever- 
ent,” said Marie. “I think it’s shocking to hear 

ou talk.” 

“Shocking! it’s the truth. This religious 
talk on such matters—why don’t they carry it 
a little farther, and show the beauty, in its sea- 
son, of a fellow’s taking a glass too much, and 
sitting a little too late over his cards, and vari- 
~~ idential “talons of that sort; 
which are pre uent among us 
men—we’d Ere hear that those oe right and 
godly, too.” 

a Well,” said Miss Ophelia, “do you think 
slavery right or wrong?” 

“Pm not going to have any of your horrid 
New England directness, Cousin,” said St. Clare, 
gaily. “If I answer that question, I know you'll 
be at me with half a dozen others, each one 
harder than the. last, and Pm not a-going to 
define my position. I am one of the sort that 
lives by throwing stones at other people’s glass 
houses, but I never mean to put up one for them 
to stone.” 

“That’s just the way he’s always talking,” 
said Marie; “you can’t get any satisfaction out 
of him. I believe it’s just because he don’t like 
religion, that he’s always running out in this 
way he’s been doing.” f 

“Religion!” said St. Clare, in a tone that 
made both ladies look at him. “Religion! Is 
what you hear at church religion? Is that 
which can bend and turn, and descend and as- 
cend, to fit every crooked phase of selfish, world- 
ly society, religion? Is that religion which is 
less scrupulous, less generous, less just, less con- 
siderate for man, than even my Own ungodly, 
worldly, blinded nature? No! When I look 
for a religion, I must look for something above 
me, and not something beneath.” ; 

“Then you don’t believe that the Bible justi- 
fies slavery,” said Miss Ophelia. 

“The Bible was my mother’s book,” said St. 
Clare. “By it she lived and died, and I would 

be very sorry to think it did. I’d as soon desire 
to have it proved that my mother could drink 


brandy, chew to and swear, by way of 
satisfying me that I di rig in-doing the eine 
It wouldn’t make me at all more satisfied with 
these things in ce Lap gad eo 
me the comfort of respecting her; and it y 
is a comfort in this world to have anything one 


respect. In short, ” said he, sud- 
pw ay gq tone, “ell iweb that 


solute right, but tq do about as well as the 
rest of the world. Now, when any one speaks 
up like a man, and says slavery is n to 
us; we can’t get along without it; we be 
beggared if we give it up, and, of course, we mean 
to hold on to it—this is strong, clear, well-defined 
language ; it has the respectability of truth to 
it, and, if we may judge by their practice, the 
majority of the world will bear us out in it. 
But when he begins to put on a long face, and 
snuffle, and b ages Seri I incline to think 
he isn’t much better he should be. But 
where has my little Eva been all dinner-time ?” 

“Oh, Pve been in Tom’s room, hearing 
him sing, and Aunt Dinah gave me my dinner.” 

a Hearing Tom sing, hey!” 

“Oh, yes! he sings such iful things about 
the New Jerusalem, and bright angels, and the 
land of Canaan.” 

on dare say; it’s better than the opera, isn’t 
it? 

“Yes, and he’s going to teach them to me.” 

“Singing lessons, hey! you are coming on.” 

“ Yes, he sings for me, and I read to him in 
py, Bible, and he explains what it means, you 

Ww. 


“On my word,” said Marie, laughing, “that 
is the latest joke of the season.” 

“Tom isn’t a bad hand, now, at explaining 
Scripture, I'll dare swear,” said St. Clare. 
“Tom has a natural genius for religion. I 
wanted the horses out early this morning, and 
I stole up to Tom’s cubiculum there, over the 
stables, and there I heard him holding a meet- 
ing by himself; and, in fact, I haven’t heard 
anything quite so savory as Tom’s prayer this 
some time. He put in for me with a zeal that 
was quite apostolic.” 

“Perhaps he guessed you were listening. ve 
heard of that trick before.” 

“If he did, he wasn’t very politic, for he pave 
the Lord his opinion of me pretty freely. Tom 
seemed to think there was decidedly room for 
improvement in me, and seemed very earnest 
that I should be converted.” 


“T hope you'll lay it to heart,” said Miss 
Ophelia. ; 
“T su you are much of the same opin- 


ion,” said St. Clare. “Well, we shall see, shan’t 
we, Eva?” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Dr. Bartey has been necessarily absent on 
business during the past week, which will ac- 
count for any deficiency which may appear in 
this paper. * 


{> Soldiers who want Bounty Lands, will 
do well to read the card of Mr. GancEewer, in 
another column. In the prosecution of these 
claims, Mr. G. knows “no such word as fail.” 

* 








FREE TERRITORY LEAGUE. 


A meeting was held at Bloomingville, Erie 
county, Ohio, of which WiLL1AM ParrisH was 
chosen President, for the purpose of forming a 
League of all who are opposed to the abolition 
of Freedom in New Mexico. The meeting re- 
solved, that no fact is more clearly established 
than the abolition of Slavery in New Mexico, 
Utah, and California, before the acquisition of 
those territories by the United States ; they are 
consequently free territories. They appeal to 
the following testimony: 

1. Before the annexation of Texas, Robert J. 
Walker, of Mississippi, in his celebrated pamph- 
let advocating that measure, asserted the free- 
dom of the Mexican provinces west of the Rio 
Grande in emphatic terms. 

2. John McLean, of the Supreme Court, has 
published aborate opinion, in which he 
declares slavery to have no legal existence in 
any of our Mexican acquisitions. 

3. The same opinion has been repeatedly ex- 
pressed by the leading jurists and statesmen of 
the country. : 

4. Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, has ex- 
plained that “the North was quieted, with re- 
spect to the necessity of the Wilmot Proviso, by 
the production. in the Senate of the United 
States, of the Mexican laws, constitutional and 
statute, in the original Mexican books, showing 
the total abolition of slavery in the Mexican 
dominions, before we acquired the country, and 
the consequent non-existence of slavery in New 
Mexico, California, and Utah, at this time.” 


Lewis Cass, James Buchanan, Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, Thomas Corwin, Millard Fill- 
more, and a host of others, are solemnly pledged 
to the prediction, that the laws of God and man 
(soil, climate, and the will of the inhabitants) 
would unite to prevent the usurpation of those 
territories by slavery ; but notwithstanding this 
declaration, information has been received which 
constrains the belief that emissaries of the slave 
trade are actively employed at Santa Fe to abol- 
ish freedom and extend slavery, and that the 
executive and judicial officers appointed by the 
Administration are parties to this infamous 
scheme. 
S. Calhoun, is a slaveholder from Georgia, and 
recommends in his first message that the Pueblo 
Indians should be deprived of the right of suf- 
frage secured to them by treaty, so as to overcome 
their hostility to slavery by a public fraud, while 
the Chief Justice of the Territory, lately from 
Mississippi, is stationed at Santa Fe, and is an- 
other accomplice in the conspiracy. Our latest 
intelligence is that ministers of the Gospel are 
persecuted for urging the inhabitants to resist 
the encroachments of the slavers. 

The crisis demands that something be done 
at once to resist these encroachments, and pre- 
vent the subjugation of free territory to the do- 
minion of slavery. The hope of the requisite 
action of Congress in the premises is too remote 
and contingent to content the friends of free- 
dom—consequently, the following resolutions 
were adopted: 

Resolved, That this meeting propose to the 
Freedom Convention, now summoned at Cleve- 
land on the 24th of September, to recommend a 
Free Territory League, membership of which 
shall be constituted by the payment of one dol- 
lar. That this association shall be composed of 
citizens of all political parties and creeds, and 
the sole object of the fund shall be to resist the 
extension of slavery by the following agencies: 

1. To establish and support anti-slavery 
newspapers at Santa Fe and San Francisco, so 
edited as to persuade the people of New Mexico 
to insert the Jefferson Proviso in their territorial 
laws and State Constitution, and to dissuade 
the people of California from dividing their 
State with the view to erect a slave territory or 
State on the Southern border. 

2. To publish and circulate in the Spanish 
and Bing languages a series of books and 
tracts exhibiting the disastrous influence of sla- 
very upon the morals and industry of a commu- 
nity. 

3. To despatch to Santa Fe the most eminent 
counsel, learned and skilful in the law, and, if 
possible, masters of the Spanish language, with 
ample resources to commence a prosecution, 
under the writ of habeas corpus, of every slave- 
holder, and conduct the same to final judgment 
before the Territorial Judges. 

Resolved, That our belief is that a fund of 
$100,000 could be accumulated for such a pur- 
_ before the meeting of Congress in Decem- 

; but, in order to inspire the requisite confi- 
dence in its fair application to the foregoing 
objects, and no others, we would further recom- 
mend to the Cleveland Convention to appoint 
Charles Francis Adams of Massachusetts, Josh- 
ua Leavitt of New York, William Elder of 
Pennsylvania, and Salmon P. Chase of Ohio, 


Commissioners of the Free ee Fund. _ 
! cg re That the abolition of the British 

orn Laws by the of a similar e 
encourages us to. se thes the uumelie 
would be no less effectual here. 

Resolved, That the President and Secretary 
of this ing be instructed to forward a co 
of these ions to the President of the 
“Cleveland Freedom Convention” of the 24th 
inst., with a that they be submitted for 
the consideration of tha‘ body. 





t 
That the editors of the National 


The Governor of New Mexico, James 





President Fillmore and his Cabinet have been 
on another tour. Not content with their visits 
to New York and Virginia, they were last week 
at Boston to celebrate the completion of the 
great net work of railroads connecting Boston 
with the Canadas and the great West. The 
papers are filled with accounts of the ceremo- 
nies attending the occasion. Lord Elgin and 
suite were present from Canada. Speeches 
were made by Gov. Boutwell, Mr. Fillmore, 
Secretary Webster, Secretary Stuart, and Sec- 
retary Conrad. Mr. Stuart said: 

“T must acknowledge that I did feel some- 
thing like humiliation when I contrasted the 
condition of my own Commonwealth with that 
of Massachusetts. Sir, she has a climate su- 
perior to yours. She has a population, aye, 
many of their traits, your equals; but she has 
not understood the true lessons of pets 
economy. You haye taught her a lesson—I 
will be the bearer of it to her when I return to 
my home.” 

It is suspected that this visit of the Cabinet 
was intended to influence the approaching elec- 
tion in Massachusetts, to encourage the waver- 
ing and strengthen the timid in support of the 
Compromise. If such was the intention, it may 
have that effect, and—it may not. * 





e| 
THE CUBAN EXPEDITION. 


Puitie 8. Van Vecuten, late a lieutenant 
in the Cuban Expedition under Lopez, has 
published a statement of facts and circum- 
stances connected with it. On the 30th July, 
he was appointed first lieutenant of company 
B, in Colonel W. L. Crittenden’s regiment, and 
left New Orleans on the 3d of August, in the 
steamer Pampero. They remained in ‘the river 
until the 6th, and left through the northeast 
pass for Key West. They reached Key West 
on the 10th. On sailing for the coast of Cuba, 
the steamer run aground on a coral reef near 
Bahia Honda. On landing at Cabanos, there 
being no means of transporting baggage, Lopez 
left Crittenden to protect the stores and ammu- 
nition, whilst he proceeded with Colonel Down- 
man’s regiment of infantry to Los Posas, in- 
tending to send transportation from thence, and 
would remain there until joined by Crittenden. 
At 11 o’clock at night, Crittenden started with 
two carts to join Lopez, but was attacked on 
the route the next morning, and compelled to 
retreat. Some of his command succeeded in 
reaching Lopez at Los Posas. 

“ At the same hour that Crittenden was at- 
tacked at the hacienda, a body of the enemy 
about 800 strong, under General Enna, attack- 
ed Lopez at Los Posas. After a hard fight of 
over two hours, the enemy retreated, leaving 
the Americans masters of the field, and over 
two hundred of their number (among whom 
were several of their highest officers) dead and 
wounded—the American loss being, in killed, 
wounded, and missing. only about thirty men, 
among whom Colonel Downman and Lieu- 
tenant Labizan were killed, and General Pra- 
gay and Captains Brigham and Goutt were 
mortally wounded.” 

Several other battles were fought, but finally 
the invaders were dispersed, and Lopez was 
compelled to fly. Lieutenant V. says: 

“On the evening of the 21st, having been 
forty-eight hours without eating, we killed a 
horse, which was divided among one hundred 
and twenty-five men, who were all that now 
remained with Lopez: 

“We remained in the mountains until the 
morning of Tuesday, the 26th, when, having 
but one meal in six days, and feeling that we 
could bear it no longer, we determined to go 
into the plains, considering that it would be 
better to be killed outright than die a linger- 
ing death from starvation, which we certainl 
would in the mountains. We accordingly ad 
vanced to a house where we were treated with 
a great deal of kindness, and received a most 
excellent breakfast. 

“An arrangement was made to procure a 
guide to the south shore, with provisions, &c., 
and we were about to leave and concea! our- 
selves until night, when, in the twinkling of an 
eye, we were surrounded by two hundred armed 
countrymen, who immediately bound us secure- 
ly, and inverted our pockets, considering the 
property lawful plunder. That day we reach- 
ed San Christobal, Until we reached San 
Christobal, we were under the impression that 
we were to be immediately shot, our consola- 
tion being that we were to die with full 
stomachs. 

“On our arrival there, we were informed 
that a proclamation had been issued ten hours 
before our arrest, sparing the lives of all fille- 
busteros who were made prisoners or gave 
themselves up, in four days, except the traitor 
Lopez, after which, an order, dated, I think, the 
24th of April, 1850, (by which all foreigners 
found in the island were ordered to be put to 
death) was to continue in full force.” 

* * * * * * * 

“ At the time of my release from prison, which 
was at ten o’clock on the night of the 4th inst., 
there were 160 of our force prisoners. They 
were all chained, and confined in one large room, 
hardly large enough, however, for all to lie 
down at once. They were treated very kindly, 
and allowed all the privileges that could be ex- 
pected. As a matter of course, where so many 
men are confined in a limited space, and not 
allowed to leave under any circumstances, it 
naturally follows that it must be very unpleas- 
ant. Their sentence is ten years’ hard labor in 
Spain, —— in the construction of a canal. 

ey all appeared to be in good spirits at the 
tie I left, being under the impression that they 
would soon be released on their arrival in 
Spain. 

“ Lopez was brought from the Pizarro, and pub- 
licly garroted in the square adjoining the prison, 
at seven o’clock in the morning of Monday, the 
1st of September. With him ended not onl 
this expedition, but I sincerely trust all expedi- 
tions for Cuba. 

“Up to the time I left, the Spaniards could 
account for two hundred and seventy-one 
Americans—including Crittenden’s command— 
whom they had killed, that is, in action; 
wounded men who were left on the field, and 
sick and fatigued men who gave out on the 
march, and were left behind ; and men whom 
they hunted down in the mountains with dogs. 
Those, with the one hundred and sixty taken 
prisoners, make a total of four %undred and 
thirty-one men accounted for—leaving a balance 
of twenty-two men whose fate is yet unknown ; 
the total force landed being four hundred and 
fifty-three, men. 

“Of these twenty-two, probably the. greater 
portion are yet alive and in the mountains ; and 
as the troops have all been recalled to Havana, 
it is probable some of them may yet succeed in 
getting home. Out of the whole number made 

risoners, but two others besides myself have 
n pardoned. Those are Col. Haynes and 
Capt. Kelly, whom the Captain General par- 
doned, je sent home, unsolicited. They were 
to leave Havana for this port in the packet ship 
Norma, on Friday. My own release was grant- 
ed as a special favor to Capt. Charles T. Platt, 
of the United States ship Albany, on board of 
which I was conveyed by an aid of the Captain 
General, at 11 o’clock on ten oof night, a 
ship proceeding to sea immediately. His Ex- 
ver we sent a Government tow boat and a pilot 
to take her out. 

“Lopez was caught with bloodhounds in the 
mountains, on the morning of Friday, the 29th 
inst. The dogs being some distance in advance 
of the men, bit him badly in the left leg. There 
were seventeen countrymen in the party who 
captured him, each of whom was publicly pre- 
sented with $1,000 and a cross of honor, imme- 
diately after his execution. 

“Let us now review the causes and results of 
this expedition. At the time I received my ap- 
pointment from Mr. Sigur, one of the editors of 
the New Orleans Delta, I was told by him that 
a revolt was ly organized among the cre- 
oles throughout the island of Cuba; that they 
had elected General Lopez as their leader, and 
their object was to free Cuba from the tyranny 


of Spain, and either form a republic of their 
or annex the island to the United States. 





“He told me that Lopez was about to leave 
New Orleans for Cuba with about five hundred 


ckenle- our first salutation was a volley 
of musketry, instead of, as the Delta asserts, a 
large body of friends, with horses, stores, &e., 
for our use. 

“Instead of finding the creoles our friends, 
we found them our most bitter enemies, far 
more 80 than the troops—keeping the troops 
constantly informed of our movements, and 
hanging on our skirts, putting to death, without 
mercy, all those who straggled on the march. 
Of the troops I cannot but speak in praise, 
without a single exception. They treated the 
prisoners with the utmost kindness, giving them 
wine, segars, bread, tobacco, and aguadente, 
freely, and from their own small means.” 

He then pays a compliment to Crittenden, 
and states that Lopez did not desert him, but 
committed an error in leaving him. He adds: 

“Had Lopez carried out his original inten- 
tion of landing near Puerto Principe, the result 
might, perhaps, have been different—he might 
there, perhaps, have found friends, and raised a 
force sufficient to sustain itself until reinforce- 
ments were sent out from the States. In land- 
ing where he did, Lepez without doubt acted as 
he thought for the best; but there, as in many 
other instances, he erred. 

“Of his personal courage there is no doubt; 
but when we speak of military knowledge, or 
judgment, of his ability to lead an expedition, I 
say at once he has neither. Lopez was probably 
as much or more deceived than any man in the 
expedition. His amapition led him to be the tool 
and victim of heartless speculators. Avariec, not 
philanthropy, was the mainspring of this expe- 
dition. 

“T now distinctly, openly assert, that all those 
letters purportimg tobe from Cuba, which were 
published during the month of July last, and 
copied through the Union, were base forgeries, 
for the express purpose of deceiving the citizens 
of the United States, and advancing the sale of 
Cuban bonds. Knowing the ambition of Lopez. 
and that strong disposition to extend the glorious 
boon of freedom which fills the breast of every 
American citizm, these speculators in human 
blood took advantage of their knowledge to 
further their own ends. They well knew how 
little effort was required to start and keep alive 
this excitement. They thought, or at least 
fondly hoped, that more men would go out to 
join this little hand, and that eventually the 
island would be free. Cuban bonds were worth 
or were selling at from 10 to 20 cents on a dol- 
lar, when this expedition left. 

“Naturally they would increase in value, as 
the prospect of liberating Cuba became more 
certain ; and if this expedition sueceeded as they 
pretended to think it would, Cuba, when libera- 
ted from what they demoninated the tyranny of 
Spain, would have been burdened with a debt 
of from fifty to a hundred millions of dollars, 
at least fifty per cent of which would have 
been in the pockets of these would-be pbilan- 
thropists, who, active as they wished. to be 
thought in the holy cause of liberty, took the 
best of good care to peril neither life nor their 
own precious liberty in its behalf. 

“At the expiration of the war, and if Cuba 
should have become free, then it was to be an- 
nexed to the United States, and as a matter of 
course the payment of these Cuban bonds was 
to be assumed by that Government. What do 
they care for the mothers, wives, and sisters, of 
the gallant men who formed this ill-fated expe- 
dition, who have been rendered utterly wretch- 
ed and miserable forever? They do not feel 
the chains, the anguish, borne by those one hun- 
dred and sixty noble fellows, doomed to spend 
the best ten years of their lives in a Spanish 
prison. No: they feel the blood money in their 
pockets. and laugh over the result of their spec- 
ulation.” 

This statement of Lieutenant V. will doubt- 
less induce a counter-statement. We therefore 
refrain from comment. * 


—— @— 


NEW YORK RESOLUTIONS. 


The following are the resolutions passed by 
the recent Democratic State Convention at Sy- 
racuse : 

“ Resolved, That we approve of the aims and 

rinciples set forth in the resolutions adopted 
. the Democratic State Convention, held at 
Syracuse last year—which resolutions were as 
follows : 

“ Resolved, That the Democracy of the State 
of New York, appreciating the value of Union 
and Fraternity, and standing upon their an- 
cient principles, present their candidates with a 
confidential reliance upon the united and cor- 
dial support of all who desire the ascendency 
of its principles in the State and National Coun- 
cils, 

“ [The third resolution deprecates the course 
of the Whig National Administration ; and the 
fourth, the action of the Whig State Adminis- 
tration. 

“ Resolved, That, devoted to the principles 
and forms of our Confederation, and regarding 
the rights of all sections of our country as 
members of a common brotherhood, we cherish 
the Union of the States as the rock of our po- 
litical government, and deprecate all sectional 
agitation, either at the North or at the South, 
calculated to impair its sacred obligations or to 
threaten its perpetuity. 

“ Resolved, That the Democratic party of New 
York are proud to avow their fidelity and de- 
votion to the great principles of the Democratic 
party of the Union, as declared in the National 
Democratic Conventions held in 1840, 1844, 
and 1848; and that they look forward in hope 
and confidence to the complete triumph of that 
party in 1852. 

“ Resolved, That we congratulate the country 
upon the recent settlement, by Congress, of the 

uestions which have unfortunately divided the 
People of these States; and Resolved, further, 
That the Constitution of the United States is 
the only bond of union among us—alike obli- 
gatory upon the several States and the People 
thereof; and to preserve the Union unimpaired, 
every requirement of that Constitution, and es- 
pecially every duty enjoined by it, must be 
strictly observed. __ 

“ Resolved, That the Democratic party of 
New York will meet their brethren of other 
States in National Convention, and will cor- 
dially support the candidates nominated thereat, 
according to the usages of the Democratic 
party. tes 

“ [The last resolution is one deprecating and 
condemning the Whig management of the ca- 
nals, as lavish, reckless, and corrupt.]” 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. 
Fowler, of Orange, but it was not passed : 

“ Resolved, That the Democratic party in the 
State of New York will faithfully adhere to 
the recent settlement, by ——, of the ques- 
tions which ‘have ee ivided the People 
of these States, and will neither countenance 
nor sanction any sectional agitation or legisla- 
tion on the subjects embraced in that settle- 
ment.” 

These resolutions are very different in tone 
from the resolutions of the Barnburners in 1848, 
and may be regarded as a surrender. It is 
true that the reso’utions do not, in terms, de- 
clare an adherence to the Compromise meas- 
ures of the present Administration ; but they 
pledge the party in advance to the nominee of 
the National Convention, and of course to the 
policy which may be marked out for them by 
that body. In retreating from their aggressive 
policy, they have retrograded, and this may be 
regarded as the natural result of their coalescing 
with the Hunkers. There is no such thing as 
a party triumphing upon negations. To be 
successful, they must lay down a positive and 
substantial platform, and adhere to it. The 
moment they wayer or abandon the principles 
by which they professed to be governed, they 
in @ great measure lose their influence. One of 
the most popular men this country ever pro- 
duced, was General Jackson; and where was 
there a man more positive in support of his 
views, or more aggressive in his principles? He 
satisfied himself of the correctness of a course 
of action, and boldly appealed to the People to 
sustain him, and the People did sustain him 
with unexampled unanimity. In abandoning, 
for a temporary purpose, their aggressive char- 
acter, the Barnburners of New York, as we con- 
ceive, committed an error, though we believe 
they were actuated by praiseworthy motives. 
The bitter fruits of that error will probably be 





seen after the meeting of the next National 
Convention. They have committed themselves 
in advance, to support the nominee of the Con- 
vention which denied them justice in 1848, and 
whose policy they cannot hope to control in 
1852. The result will be, that whatever may 
be the policy of the Convention of 1852, and 
whoever the candidate nominated by it, the 
Democrats of New York must acquiesce in its 
decisions. If this is not a surrender, we do not 
know the meaning of the word. The New 
New York Evening Post remarks, that “what 
was not resolved by the Convention is of far 
graver significance than what was resolved.” 
This may apply to the resolution in regard to 
the Compromise measures, but we do not think 
it can apply to the resolution of which we have 
spoken. 

The Whig State Convention endorsed the 
basis of settlement agreed on by the Whig 
State Committees, which we have heretofore 
noticed. The resolution is in this language: 

“ Resolved, That the action of the tive 
State Committees and of the Legislative State 
Committee, in their action at Albany, was the 
result of honorable and patriotic devotion to 
the Constitution and the best interests of the 
whole People, and that it is approved and 
adopted by this Convention.” 


The basis of that settlement awarded to the 
Whigs the acknowledgment that “freedom of 
discusssion”’ is a Whig principle, but endorsed 
the measures of the National Administration. 
If resolutions are to be considered as indicating 
the faith of parties, it may be set dowd as a 
“fixed fact,’ that both parties in New York, 
as regards National politics, occupy substan- 
tially one platform—a tacit adherence to the 
Compromise, acquiescence in the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and a disposition to disturb nobody’s opin- 
ions in relation to these questions, if nobody 
will disturb theirs. 

The next election in New York, therefore, 
will settle nothing in regard to National poli- 
tics. Notwithstanding the resolutions of these 
Conventions, however, we believe the great 
body of both Whigs and Democrats in New 
York to be inflexibly opposed to the increase of 
slave territory and to the provisions of the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law. * 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
Grauam’s MaGazineE for October, 1851. For sale 
by W. Adam, Pennsylvania avenue. 

Graham is embellished this month with a 
fine engraving entitled “The Dawning Light,” 
and a colored plate of the fashions. Its literary 
articles are of the usual excellence, and the 
leading article on “Habit” is from the pen of 
Dr. Elder, whose writings are not unfamiliar to 
to the readers of the Evra. * 


Bc kwdbv's MaGazine for September, 1851. 

This Magazine is on our table. The table 
of contents is—A Campaign in Taka; My 
Novel, by Bulwer, which improves as it pro- 
gresses; Disfranchisement of the Boroughs, a 
political article; Paris in 1851; Mr. Ruskin’s 
Works, a discriminating review; Portuguese 
Politics ; and the Congress and the Agapedome. 
Taylor & Maury are the agents. Terms, $3 
per year. * 


MICHIGAN WHIG CONVENTION. 


This body met at Jackson, Michigan, on the 
10th instant, and nominated Townsenp E. Gip- 
LEY for Governor and Groree H. Hazieton 
for Lieutenant Governor. The following reso- 
lutions were adopted : . 

“ Resolved, That while we concede the right 
of each State of the independent States of the 
Union to legislate, without interference, with 
regard to its own peculiar institutions, and hold 
it to be the duty of every citizen to abide by 
and support all the a of the Constitu- 
tion, and all laws of Congress, constitutionally 
passed, on the subject of slavery, we are, never- 
theless, now, as we always have been, opposed 
to the extension of slavery over Territories now 





free, or the enactment of any laws imposing in-. 


bey we servitude, except for crime. 

“ Resolved, That the Whig party, while it is 
a liberty-loving is also a law-abiding party; and 
that, while we deem it the unquestionable right 
of every citizen to canvass the merits of all legal 
enactments, and to advocate, upon all proper 
occasions, and by all constitutional means, the 
amendment or repeal of any law, we yet hold 
it to be our imperative duty to abide by and 
support all the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States, and all laws declared consti- 
tutional by the judicial tribunal of the country.” 


Resolutions were also adopted in favor of the 
present Whig Administration, “for the ability 
and patriotism with which it has been conduct- 
ed”—an economical Administration—the pro- 
tection of American industry by discriminating 
duties—the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors—a thorough reform of the State Adminis- 
tration, &c. 

Daniel Smart, of Detroit, and H. G. Wells, 
of Kalamazoo, were appointed delegates at large 
to the National Convention, and district dele- 
gates were also appointed, as follows: J. M. Ed- 
wards, of Washtenaw; H. R. Williams, Grand 
Rapids; Geo. E. Pomeroy, Lenawee; and Wm. 
M. Thompson, Pontiac. 

The Detroit Advertiser says that four out of 
six of these delegates are old-fashioned Clay 
men, and will vote for “Old Kentuck” through 
thick-and thin, if he shall be in the field. Gen. 
Scott, it adds, is their last choice. On the other 
hand, the Northwestern Advocate says that 
“the six delegates appointed for the National 
Convention are all pledged to go for Scott.” * 


os HOW IT WAS PASSED. 


Governor JounsTon, at the Whig meeting in 
Philadelphia, on the 15th instant, thus relates 
the history of the bill for the repeal of the 6th 
section of the act of 1847, denying the use of 
the jails of Pennsylvania to fugitives from 
slavery : 

“On the 3d of March, 1847, an act was pas 
ed containing, among other provisions, one which 
prohibited the use of our jails for the custod 
of fugitives from labor. This act passed iaough 
the House of Representatives by nearly a unan- 
imous vote, and in the Senate without a dissent- 


ing voice, and subsequently received the signa- | 0" 


ture of the late Governor Shunk. It remained 
on the records for a period of four years. On 
the 27th of March, 1851, the Senate passed an 
act re 
This bill was sent to the House on the same 
day, and in that House, controlled by a majority 
of some 18 or 20 holding adverse political opin- 
ions to mine, it remained on their table un- 
touched, until within about one hour of the 
final adjournment; and, if you will examine 
the records, it will appear that this was the last 
public matter they attended to. Before its 
passage they appointed a committee to wait on 
the Executive, inform him that they were en- 
poe through with their business, and were 
ready to adjourn, and to ask if he had any fur- 
ther communications to ‘make to them. y 
were informed that he had none. The ap- 
ome a committee to wait on the co-o: 
ranch of the Legislature, the Senate, to com- 
municate similar information to them. They 
voted a resolution of thanks to the presiding 
officer, to the clergy who had opened their ses- 
sions with prayer, to the clerks and messen 
and, I believe, to their doorkeeper. 
i that they had concluded their entire 
labors, Acting upon this impression, one of the 
dominant party moved the oe should take a 
regess to terminate a short time before the 
period fixed for the final adjournment, 12 
o'clock. The motion was yoted down, and, in 
violation of their joint rules—although their 
attention had been directed to those ey 
took up the Senate bill, at that late hour, re- 
pealing the 6th section of the act of March, 


1847, and peed it. 

“ The bill was sent to the Governor so shortly 
before the termination of that session, as to 
vent a message, under any circumstances, 
bein, g prepared and returned to the Legisla- 
ture,” 


Under these circumstances 


he retained the 
bill, * 


ling the section I have referred to. | 


inate | P° 


Everybody | P’ 

















Epony | pla this title, the Daily 
Appeal, a Dex paper published at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, has an article against the con- 
| tinuance of Sabbath Schools in which slaves 
are taught to read the Bible. It cannot con- 
sider these schools in any other light than “as 
striking a direct blow at the institution [of sla- 
very] itself, as well as at the peace and securi- 
ty of Southern society ;” and adds, that “history 
and philosophy attest the truth that enlighten- 
ed men cannot be enslaved.” We fear we have 
been laboring under an error. Some of the 
“Jower law ” divines have been teaching that 
slavery is in accordance with Christianity ; but 
the editor of the Appeal has dispelled the illu- 
sion. “Search the Scriptures” is adivine com- 
mand which none may disregard, but this edi- 
tor fears the consequences which may ensue 
from obedience to this injunction. In our sim- 
plicity, we thought that men were made better 
by reading the Bible, but the editor of the Ap- 
peal thinks that teaching slaves to read the 
Scriptures is “striking a direct blow at the 
peace and security of Southern society.” The 
question arises, whether there is not something 
radically wrong in a state of society which for- 
bids the reading of the Bible to any of its mem- 
bers? Ifthe peace of society is to be attained 
only by a prohibition of this sort, is it not pay- 
ing too high for such a boon? We leave the 
question for Southern Christians to ponder on. 
% 


Tue Lreerty Party Convention met in 
Buffalo on the 15th inst., and organized by ap- 
pointing Wm. L. Chaplin President. They 
nominated Gerrit Smith for President, and 
Charles Durkee for Vice President. They 
adopted a platform which embraces the creeds 
of the extremest Abolitionists, the most ultra 
of all the opposers of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
the Temperance men, Peace men, Land Re- 
formers, Women’s Rights men, and Free Tra- 
ders; and it calls upon all these different Re- 
formers to come and join their party, and thus 
unite all the great reforms of the day on a 
broad basis. They denounce the Colonization 
Society and both the old political parties in 
the strongest terms, and call the President, and 
the members of the late Congress who voted 
for the Fugitive Slave Law, pirates and mur- 
dereis. ‘ * 





Tue Meruopist Ciercy.—The following 
resolutions, among others, were passed at the 
recent meeting of the Michigan Annual Con- 
ference in session at Monroe, Michigan, Sep- 
tember 9. The vote was 61 to 30, the minor- 
ity favoring resolutions couched in stronger 
language : * 

“1, Resolved, We believe it to be the duty 
of every true patriot, philanthropist, and Chris- 
tian—and especially of the Christian pulpit and 
religious press—to express clear, constant, de- 
cisive opposition to slavery and its aggressive 
features, yet in mild, Christian language. 

“2. Resolved, We believe it to be the duty 
of every Christian, and especially of every 
Christian minister, to bear the case of the slave 
with great faith and fervor in prayer before the 
God of nations, who is the friend of the op- 
pressed and the judge of the oppressor and the 
father of all our mercies.” 





Tue Free PRESBYTERIAN Objects to the re- 
mark of the Eva, that “there is nothing in it [Sen- 
ator Chase’s letter to Mr. Donaldson] of which 
Mr. Chase should be ashamed,” and seems to 
imply that Senator Chase is laboring for the 
nomination of General Houston for the Presi- 
dency. The Free Presbyterian has entirely 
mistaken Mr. Chase’s position. What he did 
say was this: . 

ST entertain for General Houston a very sin- 
cere regard. His kindness and courtesy to- 
wards me during our association in the Senate 
could not fail to win it. Should he be nomi- 
nated for the ‘Presidency, I should wish to sup- 
port him. Whether I should do so or not, how- 
ever, would depend upon the position which he 
and the Convention making the nomination 
should think proper to take.” 


There is nothing in this “of which Mr. Chase 
should be ashamed.” He does not pledge him- 
self to support General H., but says explicitly 
that whether he should do so or not “ would de- 
pend upon the position which he and the Conven- 
tion making the nomination should think proper 
to take.” Mr. Chase has not abated a jot in his 
devotion to the principles laid down by the Na- 
tional Convention at Buffalo in 1848, and we do 
not believe he will support any man who denies 
those principles. ae * 


Maryann ConcGressionaL Evection.—The 
Congressional election in this State takes place 
on the first of October. The following is the 
list of nominations so far: 

First district—R. J. Bowie, Whig ; Thomas 
F. Bowie, Independent. Second—William T. 
Hamilton, Democrat; J. P. Roman, Whig. 
Third — Edward Hammond, Democrat, (no 
Whig nomination.) Fourth— William Pink- 
ney Whyte, Democrat; Thomas Yates Walsh, 
Whig. Fifth—Hiram McCollough, Democrat; 
Alexander Evans, Whig. Sixth—Daniel M. 
Henry, Whig. 





PoxiticaL Portents—-The Hartford Re- 
publican, after reviewing the position of the 
Whig and Democratic parties, and demon- 
strating that they both occupy the same ground, 
and urge adherence to the Compromise as the 
measure by which they hope to triumph, says: 

“Tn this state of things, the Free Democracy 
of the country have a plain path before them. 
And they are beginning to move. The prepa- 
rations for the Convention at Cleveland show 
their spirit at the West. They are organizing. 
They: will be strong. Our party is extending 
into the Slave States. Our friends hold the 
balance of power in Kentucky. They will or- 
ganize in North Carolina, and perhaps in Vir- 
ginia. As Donaldson says, our vote next sum- 
mer will be ‘ most formidable.” What we need 
most, at the present time, is efficient organiza- 
tion. Let us, here in Connecticut, be effectively 
organized in every town and county. As to 

licy, let us go into the next elections, entire- 
a independent of the two Hunker parties. 
Here in Connecticut, it has no good effect on the 
Hunkers to do anything to aid them. They 

ly become more intolerant and overbearing. 
Let. us stand squarely on our own platform, de- 
feat rampant Hunkerism wherever we can, and 
make it understood that we will keep our places 
and fight out the battle to the end. It is the 
destiny of Right to prevail. The battle may 
be long, but the victory is sure. The outrage- 
ous domination of Slavery in the politics of 
this Republic cannot endure much longer. No 
faithful friend of Freedom will falter now.” 





For Nortnern Hunxers—The Southern 
Press, speaking for the “Southern Democracy,” 
of which it is now the faithful organ at Wash- 
ington, says: 

“The Washington Union has lately been in- 
sisting, in several numbers, on the union of the 
Southern Democracy with the Northern in sup- 
rt of the Compromise, or, as the new phrase 


is, ‘the finality of the Compromise.’ One would 
, that the Union really entertained some 


su 

hope that such a thing would happen. Now, 
we are quite positive that nothing is more 
chimerical. There are things 


pai things 
robable. things contingent, and things uncer- 
tain; but if there is anything certain in poli- 
tics, it is that in no event, or under any circum- 
stances, will the Southern Democracy ever sup- 
port the Compromise. Why, the simple sug- 
gestion of such a thing is the most protuberant 
case of organic infatuation that we ever knew.” 


A Mass State Convention of “men opposed 
to the Fugitive Slave Law and the further ex- 
tension of Slavery,” has been called in Wiscon- 
sin, to be held at Watertown, on the 17th of 
September, to nominate candidates for State 
officers. More than two columns of names are 
signed to the call. It is a strong movement. 
We suppose it will embody the Anti-Slavery 
party of that State, and be a substitute for any 


other organization. * 
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Hon. Jerrerson Davis, we learn } 
graph, has consented to run as the {; 
candidate for Governor of Mississi 
of General Quitman, who declined 


VY Tele. 
COSSION 
ppi, in Place 
: * 
as. te 


The Illinois has arrived from California. She 
brought $1,800,000 in gold dust. , 


_ Dr. Garpiner has returned to the United 
States, and been admitted to bail in the Sum of 
$40,000. : 


Hon. D. Wixmor, late M. C., has heen nom- 
inated for President Judge by the Democrats of 
Bradford county, Pennsylvania. 


PRESIDENTIAL.—The delegates to the Na. 
tional Democratic Convention from Pennsy|, 
vania, as far as chosen, stand: For Cass. {9 
for Buchanan, 14. 

Mr. Natuanret Green, of Iowa, publishes 
a letter in the New York Herald relative to tho 
Donaldson correspondence which has lately 
been published, and which causes quite an o;. 
citement among certain politicians. Mr. Green 
says that the letters were stolen from his valige. 
and a package similar in size and appearance 
substituted. He announces his intention to 
prosecute the Herald for publishing the letters 
He says: x 

“Towa isa young and gallant state, Demo. 
cratic to the core, and will pledge herself to 
stand by the position it is well known she now 
occupies. As one of her citizens, I shall }e 
found ever true to her interests, and determined 
to oppose the extension of slavery, now free 
from its blasting effects. We are Jeffersonian 
Democrats.” 


AnotTHer Expepition.—The telegraph re. 
ports that another expedition is on foot against 
Northern Mexico. A despatch, dated New 
Orleans, September 15, says: 

“There is much talk in this city, and has 
been for several days, of an expedition to aid 
the contemplated movement of the Northern 
Mexican States in a declaration of independ. 
jence. Horace L. Kinney, of Corpus Christi, 
and Forbes Britton, are reported to be at the 
head of the American expedition. 

“Many of the Texan Rangers and parties 
engaged in the late Cuban movement are en- 
listed in the cause. The alleged revolting States 
are Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and New Leon. 

“The movement is designated as a Buffalo 
Hunt. The Mexican officers named are Cars- 
bajal and Canales, of notorious memory.” 

Is this movement intended to extend the area 
of slavery ? * 





Tue Inprana Constitution Unconstitv- 
TIoNAL.—The Albany Register, in relation to 
the provisions of the Indiana Constitution for- 
hid ing the entrance of colored persons into 
that State, says: 

“We are inclined to think that these pro- 
visions are in conflict with the Constitution of 
the United States, and that Indiana cannot ex- 
clude the free colored citizens of New York 
from her -borders. Some such idea seems to 
have haunted the minds of the Indiana Con- 
vention, and therefore, instead of imposing per- 
alties on the negro, they make all contracts 
which the whites may enter into with him void, 
and fine those who employ or encourage them 
to remain in the State. But this is hardly al- 
lowing to ‘the citizens of each State al) the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the sev- 
eral States,’ as required by the Constitution 
of the Union. If we are correct in this, then 
the Constitution of Indiana is obnoxious to the 
same objections as the laws of South Carolina, 
which exclude free blacks, or the laws of Ver- 
mont, which attempts to annul the jurisdiction 
of the United States courts and authorities, and 
transfer the same to State tribunals. 

“We have been surprised to find this Indiana 
‘outrage’ so tamely and quietly submitted to 
Scarce a murmur has been breathed against it.’ 





Inp1ana.—The Christian Herald gives the pro 
ceedings of the Convention of Colored Freemen 
organized at Pendleton, Indiana, 18th of last 
month. It seems about sixty colored persons 
from different parts of the State, assembled in 
the Methodist Church, and discussed the policy 
of removing, because of the unjust feature of 
the Constitution recently adopted, which pro- 
hibits colored persons from coming in or st- 
tling in the State. Some were for removing t0 
Canada, others for colonizing in Jamaica, and 
but very few: for Liberia. The feeling was de 
cidedly against the latter country. Resolutions 
were adopted declaratory of the intention to re- 
main in their native land, and one for the hold- 
ing of a National Convention in this city 
“about the 18th of August, 1852.” A com- 
mittee to draft an address to the legal voters «! 
the State of Indiana being appointed, afters 
session of four days, during which the busines 
of the Convention was transacted in the most 
orderly manner, an adjournment thereof took 
place.—Pittsburg Tribune and Express, Sept. |2. 





Srrixine Comncipence.—Hon. S$. 8. Pheljé, 
late Whig and Anti-Compromise Senator from 
Vermont, has recently written a long and able 
letter in favor of the Fugitive Slave Law, prov 
ing it to be more favorable to those claimed as 
fugitives than the old law of ’93 was! _[That, 
we must consider, is the reason why Senator 
Phelps couldn’t vote for it. 

Mr. E. J. Phelps, son of Senator Phelps afore- 
said, has just been appointed Second Comptroller 
in the United States Treasury at Washingto". 

We don’t know that this letter and appou'’ 
ment stand in the relation of cause and effect; 
but we are eey reminded of the chap who, 
when sharply challenged as to what. he had : 
say against -certain sausages, replied, “0 
don’t know nothin’ agin them sassengers— 
only know that where you see them sassengers, 
you don’t see no dogs.”—N. Y. Tribune. 





Austrian Impupence.—The Austrian & 
thorities at Venice have opened a package on 
taining a printed circular and a pamphlet “ 
the Austro-Hungarian question, with co eye 
to the casé of Mr. Dudley Mann, addres 
the United States Consul there, bearing the re 
of the Department of State. In reply © Neo 
protest from Mr. Flagg, our representative, ¢ dl 
stated that the Council of Revision claimed “a 
right to inspect all publications entering ee 
Venetian Territories. The Consul declared d 0 
the occurrence of a similar act will pans 
him a similar protest. Here the matter rem 
for the present. 


ca - nlain WY 

The Santa Fe Gazette has a very i Tast 
of ex ing its mind. Speaking of 

Legislature of New Mexico, It 889°" tur. 


“The Legislature adjourned sine die, SoarcelY; 
day night, (12th inst.,) at 12 o'clock. | es 

rhaps, was there ever an Assembly ° com 
kind issolved with fewer regrets 1D oss pot 
munity. We say this neither in bitter for 
mockery, but simply because it is 10 
either.” al 


u . pul 

A Pecuiar Fact.—The Washington -< 
lic states, on the authority of a “sr oo 
tleman, that South Carolina has a aod 
slave. by Northern means, since the por 5% 
the Constitution, and that one the 0 <by 
paid two thousand dollars for by peoP 
all responsible for his abduction. 
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on Credentials was voted, consis 
White of Watertown, Saunder 
F. A. Sumner of Boston, Walk 
and Hiram Smith of Fall River 
Qa motion of Mr. Addison F 
the Free Soil members of Cong 
pers of the Free Soil State Cer 
who were present, were invited 
the proceedings of the Convent 

The Committee on Organizat 
following list of officers: 

For Presideni—Hon. Horace 


OO rice Presidents—John C. Pa 
trict; Samuel E. Sewall, of secor 
F. Farley, of third district ; J. T. 
fourth district ; Alexander De V 
trict; H. G. Newcomb, of sixtl 
Ensign, of seventh district : Sam 
of eighth district ; G. B. Westo 
trict; Nathaniel Hinckley, of ter 

Secretaries—G. F. Hoar. of Vi 
Stone, of Boston ; Edmund Ar 
Bedford ; James H. Morton, of § 

Mr. Mann was conducted 
Messrs. Alley of Lynn, and A 
field, and proceeded to address 
in a speech of upwards of an h 

On motion of Gen. Wilson, 
repare resolutions was appoint 
the following gentlemen: He 
Natick ; 8. G. Howe, of Boston 
Lynn; J. W. Graves, of Lowell 
Worcester; D. W. Alvord, L. 
Adams; W. H. Spear, of Plymou 
of Nantucket. 

On motion of D. W. Alvord, 
field Stephen C. Phillips, of Sa 
nated as the candidate for Goy 
mation After the long and g 
tion had ceased, Hon. Charles 
cester, announced that it was 
determination of Mr. Phillips 1 
didate of the party for the pre 
reason assigned for his declini 
tion was that the candidacy 1 
sistent with his other duties. 

After some consultation and 
it was finally voted, on motion 
of Westport, to go into an int 
the afternoon. 

Afternoon.—Mr. Burlingame 
addressed the Convention. 

The following gentlemen we 
the State Central Committee: | 
Natick ; F. L. Keyes, of Dedhs 
of Lynn: D. W. Alvord. of G 
Spooner. of Boston ; N. Hinkley 
Estes Howe, of Cambridge; | 
Concord; Dr. Sabin, of Willi 
Claflin, of Hopkinton; G. F. V 
ton: A. G. Brown, of Salem: . 
Lowell; G. M. Brooks, of C 
White, of Worcester; Erast 
Northampton : Z. M. Crane, of 
Bird, of Walpole ; Caleb Swan, 
ney French, of New Bedford. 

‘Mr. Alley, of Lynn, from th 
collect and count the votes, nov 
the platform to announce the re 
loting for Governor. ‘The resul 
yotes were cast ; necessary to a 

John G. Palfrey had - 

William Jackson- - - 

Horace Mann- - - - 

Amasa Walker - - - 
and the rest were scattering. 
ment was received with great 
was continued for several min 
would undoubtedly have been 1 
it been understood long enougl 
Mr. Phillips would not accer 
and time given to prepare ball 
nearly all the ballots for M1 
written on the spur of the m 
supply was exhausted before | 
them ceased. 

Mr. Newcomb moved that 
nominate John G. Palfrey as i 
Governor by unanimous acclan 
of shouts that shook the Hall 1 
proposal, and testified the dee 
enthusiasm with which the | 
hailed the nomination. 

On motion of Samuel Dow 
chester, Amasa Walker, of | 
was unanimously nominated, 
as the candidate of the Fre 
Lieutenant Governor of the Cc 

A committee having waited 
frey, that gentleman appeared 
accepted the nomination tende 
appropriate remarks. 

The following resolutions w 
John A Bolles, Esq., (General 
been obliged to return to Bost 

1. Resolved, That at the | 
when the example of Milla 
Daniel Webster is daily follov 
tacy of humbler politicians, an 
Conventions the cause of fre 
with indifference or contempt. 
true friends of freedom, reno 
party ties, to consolidate a p 
tion which, with Freedom fon 
shall enter with controlling ir 
coming election. 

2. Resolved, That, while otl 
der to carry out their politic 
driven to concealment of the 
the Free Soil party’ openly ar 
itself on all pending questions, 
freest scrutiny at once of its pr 
candidates. 

3. Resolvéd, That the Free § 
eminently the party of the Con 
the Union, of law and order, 
progress; that it is opposed in 
aims to sectionalism, secession 
and knows no North, no Sou 
West, but embraces with equa 
the country, the whole country 
visible. 

4. Resolved, That we call up 
zens, in the words of Charles — 
serving the Union loyally in t 
Fathers, never to forget those t 
the Constitution, according to 
and not Slavery, is national, w] 
not Freedom, is sectional.” 

_ 5. Resolved, That liberty is | 
inalienable birthright of every 
whatever clime, color, or condit 
protection of this birthright is 
and highest duties of governme 

6. Resolved, That Congress } 
er to establish slavery than to 
archy—no more power to mak 
make a king. 

7. Resolved, That.the firm 
the National Policy which y 
Slavery under the Federal ( 
more Slave States—would ar 
aggressions of the Slave Powe 
our country, and secure the 
Union. 

8. Resolved, That the Ord 
called the Jefferson Proviso, * 
protection of freedom from th 
of the Slave Power, in the day: 
tive weakness, and cannot be 
how that the strength of that p 
permanent. in the councils of t 
therefore renew the demand th 
of that Ordinance be applies 
enactments, to all the territ 
bounded,” of this wide-spread | 

9. Resolved, That in the a 
Millard Fillmore we behold th 
of slave We see it in his Ca 
of whom are slaveholders, he 
Webster. We see it also in its 
dering to Texas and Slavery « 

uare miles of free territory b 
4€xico, with ten millions of tk 
in establishing Territorial Gove 

*€xico and Utah without any 
ding slavery; in the appointme 
Governors, Judges, and Distric 
these Territories; and especial 
and support of that act of uny 
and effrontery, the Fugitive Sle 
. 10. Resolved, That the uncc 
inhuman measure of a Whig 
called the Fugitive Slave Law, 
its legitimate fruit—violence, b 
Sion ; and we call upon the fi 

ee of constitutiona 

» © maintain unceasing © 
oe edict, until their effor 
entire and unconditional re] 
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On the 16th inst. the City Hall at oe 
densely crowded with dele po’ ust 
Was « ‘The Convention was ¢: ed to order by 
an Benjamin V. French, 
: chosen Chairman pro tem., 
of Braintre fae + pa nee 


and G. = of Estes How, of Cambrid a 
Commitiee of Organization was nomin y 
the C hair. 


motion of Wm. A. White, a Committee 
an Credentials was voted, consistin i M 9 
White of Watertown, Saunders 0 = ia * 
F, A. Sumner of Boston, Walker of Pittsfield, 
and Hiram Smith of Fall River. 


Qn motion of Mr. Addison Fay, iy panty 


the Free Soil_ members of Congress, 


pers of the Free Soil State Central Committee 


who were present, were invited to participate in 
the proceedings of the Convention. 


The Committee on Organization reported the 


following list of officers: 


For President—Hon. Horace Mann, of New- 


Vice Presidents—John C. Park, of first dis-. 


ot; Samuel E. Sewall, of second district ; Geo. 
a of third district ; J. T. Buckingham, of 


11. Resolved, That we earnestly exhort all 
Whigs who love their country, and are not in- 
different to freedom, to before they com- 
mit themselves irrevocably to the guidance of 
their party. By d at party bes di 

ed from those vital principles, without which 
our Republic is but a mockery; day by da. 
they have become insensible to truth, whic 
they once professed to revere; and they now 
join with Daniel Webster in profane jibes and 
scoffs at that Law of Laws which is enthroned 
above all human statutes. Their hearts have 
been hardened, till they now listen with quiet 
compliance to doctrines which, in former days, 
they would have repelled with indignant scorn ; 
and thus listening, they are prepared for other 
surrenders still more base, 

12. Resolved, That the friends of freedom 
look with entire confidence ‘to the future, in the 
oe faith — Sager principles will be 
gratefully recogni y the and em- 
bodied in the constitutional ion Te the land. 
13. Resolved, That in sending Charles Sum- 
ner to the Senate of the United States, Massa- 
chusetts places in the National Councils a man 
of stainless purity of character, and of unques- 
tioned greatness of intellect, an eloquent orator, 
a most accomplished scholar, an echargid, com- 
rehensive, and truly National Statesman, im- 


fourth district ; Alexander De Witt, of fifth dis- ee with those Democratic ideas of Freedom, 


trict; H. G. Newcomb, of sixth district; E. F. 
Ensign, of seventh district ; Samuel Downer, jr., 
of eighth district : G. B. Weston, of ninth dis- 


trict; Nathaniel Hinckley, of tenth district. 


Secretaries—G. F. Hoar, of Worcester ; J. W. 
Stone, of Boston; Edmund Anthony, of New 


Bedford: James H. Morton, of Springfield. 


Mr. Mann was conducted to the chair by 
Messrs. Alley of Lynn, and Alvord of Green- 
field, and proceeded to address the Convention 


in a speech of upwards of an hour’s length. 


On motion of Gen. Wilson, RF prev + 
orept solutions was appointed, consisting 0 
ne howin  Heeey Ww high of 
Boston ; J. B. Alley, of 
Lynn: J. W. Graves, of Lowell; J. A. Bolles, of 
\ D. W. Alvord, L. C. Thayer, of 
Adams: W. H. Spear, of Plymouth ; T. G. Coffin, 


the following gentlemen : 
Natick ; 8. G. Howe, of 


Worcester ; 


of Nantucket. 


On motion of D. W. Alvord, Esq., of Green- 
field Stephen C. Phillips, of Salem, was nomi- 
nated as the candidate for Governor by accla- 
After the long and general acclama- 
tion had ceased, Hon. Charles Allen, of Wor- 
cester, announced that it was the unalterable 
jetermination of Mr. Phillips not to be a can- 
ijidate of the party for the present year. The 
reason assigned for his declining the nomma- 
tion was that the candidacy would be incon- 


mation 


sistent with his other duties. 


After some consultation and several motions, 
it was finally voted, on motion of Mr. Church, 
of Westport, to go into an informal ballot ing 


the afternoon. 


Afternoon —Mr. Burlingame, of Cambridge, 


addressed the Convention. 


The following gentlemen were nominated as 
the State Central Committee: Henry Wilson, of 
Natick ; F. L. Keyes, of Dedham; J. B. Alley, 
of Lynn; D. W. Alvord. of Greenfield ; W. B. 
Spooner. of Boston ; N. Hinkley, of Barnstable ; 
Estes Howe, of Cambridge; Moses Wood, of 
Concord: Dr. Sabin, of Williamstown: Wm. 
Claflin, of Hopkinton; G. F. Williams, of Bos- 
ton: A. G. Brown, of Salem: J. W. Graves, of 
Lowell; G. M. Brooks, ef Concord; Charles 
White, of Worcester; Erastus Hopkins, of 
Northampton ; Z. M. Crane, of Dalton; F. W. 
Bird, of Walpole ; Caleb Swan, of Easton ; Rod- 


ney French, of New Bedford. 


Mr. Alley, of Lynn, from the committee to 
collect and count the votes, now anon upon 
t of the bal- 

The result was, that 820 


the platform to announce the resu 
loting for Governor. 
yotes were cast ; necessary to a choice, 411. 


John G. Palfrey had - - - + - 611 
William Jackson- - - - - - - 97 
Horace Mann- - - - - - = =. 68 
Amasa Walker - - - - - - - 12 


and the rest were scattering. 


Mr. Phillips would not ye a nomination 
and time given to prepare bal 


them ceased. 


Mr. Newcomb moved that the Conyention 
nominate John G. Palfrey as its candidate for 
Governor by unanimous acclamation. A sertes 
of shouts that shook the Hall responded to this 
proposal, and testified the deep and exultant 
enthusiasm with which the vast assemblage 


hailed the nomination. 


On motion of Samuel Downer, Jr., of Dor- 
chester, Amasa Walker, of North Brookfield, 
was unanimously nominated, by acclamation, 
as the candidate of the Free Soil party for 


Lieutenant Governor of the Commonwealth. 


A committee having waited upon Mr. Pal- 
frey, that gentleman appeared in the Hall, and 
aceepted the nomination tendered him in a few 


appropriate remarks. 


The following resolutions were reported by 
John A Bolles, Esq., (General Wilson having 


been obliged to return to Boston :) 


1. Resolved, That at the present moment, 
when the example of Millard Fillmore and 
Daniel Webster is daily followed by the apos- 
tacy of humbler politicians, and when in large 
Conventions the cause of freedom is treated 
with indifference or contempt, it becomes the 
true friends of freedom, renouncing all other 


party ties, to consolidate a political organiza 


tion which, with Freedom for its watchword, 
shall enter with controlling influence into the 


coming election. 


2. Resolved, That, while other parties in or- 
der to carry out their political schemes are 


driven to concealment of their real opinions. 
the Free Soil party’ openly and fully r? 


candidates, 
3. Resolved, That the Free Soil par 


the Union, of 


visible. 


4. Resolved, That we call upon all good citi- 


zens, in the words of Charles Sumner, “whil 
serving the Union loyally in the spirit of th 
Fathers, never to forget th 


not Freedom, is sectional.” 


_ 9. Resolved, That liberty is the inherent and 
inalienable birthright of every human being, of 
whatever clime, color, or condition, and that the 
protection of this birthright is one of the first 


and highest duties of government. 


6. Resolved, That Congress has no more pow- 
er to establish slavery than to establish a mon- 
arehy—no more power to make a slaye than to 


make a king, 


7. Resolved, That the firm establishment of 
the National Policy which we proclaim—no 
Slavery under the Federal Government ; no 
more Slave States—would arrest at once the | the 
iggressions of the Slave Power, give repose to 
vur country, and secure the stability of the 


Union. 


8. Resolved, That the Ordinance of 1787, 
called the Jefferson Proviso, was the efficient 
protection of freedom from the encroachments 


of the Slave Power, in the days of its com 
tive weakness, and cannot be dispensed with 


now that the strength of that powet has become 
Permanent. in the councils of the nation. We 
therefore renew the demand that the principles 
of that Ordinance be applied, by legislative 
vhactments, to all the territories, “however 


bounded,” of this wide-spread Union. 


van Resolved, That in the administration of 


illard Fillmore we behold the sectional spiri 


. slavery. We see it in his Cabinet, a majority 
Ww. whom are slaveholders, headed by Daniel 
ow r. We see it also in its acts; in surren- 
‘ring to Texas and Slavery seventy thousand 


g to New 


e 


‘juare miles of free territory belon 
€xico, with ten millions of the public money 
Mexico and 


th 


‘nd support of that act of un 
and effrontery, the Fugitive Slave Bill. 


. 10. Resolved, That the unconstitutional and 
inhuman measure of a Whig Administration, 
called the Fugitive Slave Law, is bringing forth 


its legitimate fruit—violence, bloods colony in. lows is located. i entirely new 
on; and we eall upon the friends: Hberty | and Mneotiled country, about 150 miles from 
umanity, of constitutional law and social | the Mississippi, and posgesses few facilities for 
cddan Maintain unceasing opposition to the| communication. Some of the emigrants are 
ite entin’ ccc until their ae Seon ore dissatisfied, and wish to change the location to 
and unconditional repeal. some point nearer the Mississippi, where a more 


This announce- 
ment was received with great cheering, which 
was continued for several minutes. The vote 
would undoubtedly have been much larger, had 
it been understood long enough previously that 


ots. As it was, 
nearly all the ballots for Mr. Palfrey were 
written on the spur of the moment, and the 
supply was exhausted before the demand for 


t eclares 
itself on all pending questions, and invites the 
freest scrutiny at once of its principles and its 


ty is pre- 
eminently the a of the Constitution and of 

aw and order, of freedom and 
progress; that it is opposed in principles and 
aims to sectionalism, secession, and disunion, 
and knows no North, no South, no East, no 
West, but embraces with equal patriotic love 
the country, the whole country, one and indi- 


ose true principles of 
the Constitution, according to which Freedom, 
and not Slavery, is national, while Slavery, and 


in tie ant eae Governments for New 
tah without any provision exclu-| is 

ding slavery; in the appointment of pro-slavery 
Governors, Judges, and District Attorneys, for 
ese Territories; and especially in its approval 
ralleled shame 


Peace, and Pr on which rest the real 
foundations of our Government—a Statesman 
utterly hostile to Sectionalism, Secession, and 
Disunion, and a firm supporter of the Constitu- 
tion, and of the rights of the country—of the 
whole country—of the North, as well as of the 
South, 

14. Resolved, That we approve of the law 
passed by the last Legislature, submitting to 
the people the question of calling a Constitu- 
tional Convention. ' 
15. Resolved, That the members of the Sen- 
ate of the State ought to be elected by single 
districts, and that vacancies occurring in that 
body ought to be filled by the people of the 
districts in which such vacancies occur. ° 

16. Resolved, That the present system of 

’| representation in the lower branch of the State 
Legislature is unequal and unjust, in the follow- 
ing particulars: 1st. That it allows cities and 
large towns to, elect their representatives by 
general ticket. 2d. That by giving to the 
small towns a less proportion in some years 
than in others, it deprives them of that equal 
representation to which they are entitled, ac- 
cording to the numerical strength of their 
votes, every year. 3d. That by depriving the 
small towns of all representation during a por- 
tion of every ten years, it compels them to pay 
taxes which they have no part in granting, and 
to be governed by laws which they have no 
_voice in making. 
17. Resolved, That the exercise of the elect- 
ive franchise is a high and sacred duty, which 
should be most carefully guarded from the in- 
fluence of bribery, dictation, or intimidation ; 
and this we believe to be the object, and hope 
will be the effect, of the excellent act “for the 
better security of the ballot,’ passed by the last 
Legislature. 

18. Resolved, That, in view of the effect of 
the secret ballot in detecting the double voting 
of the Whigs for Senator in the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the last session, we are not 
surprised at the bitter opposition of that party 
to the recent enactment of our Legislature for 
the more effectual protection of the secrecy of 
the ballot. 

19. Resolved, That we heartily approve of 
all those measures of reform which were adopt- 
ed by the General Court at its last session. 

20. Resolved, That in our candidates for Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor we have se- 
lected men as our standard-bearers who do 
honor to our cause, and shall receive our hearty 
support. — 

21. Resolved, That in John G. Palfrey, of 
Cambridge, we offer to the public a candidate 
whose lofty character, whose eminent abilities, 
whose unselfish devotion to the cause of free- 
dom, are admitted even by our opponents ; 
while we, his friends, acknowledge with grati- 
tude the sacrifices he has made and the services 
he has rendered, and remembering how long 
and how faithfully he has borne the banner of 
our party on the battle-ground of Middlesex, 
during the protracted and arduous struggle in 
the Fourth district, we are proud to hail him as 
our standard-bearer in the coming contest, on a 
wider field and for a more important office— 
confident that his high intelligence, his upright 
and fearless conduct, and his sound and patri- 
otic principles, will command the esteem and 
secure the suffrages of every citizen who hates 
oppression and loves liberty. 

22. Resolved, That in Amasa Walker we 

resent a well-known citizen, familiar with pub- 
ic affairs, successful in the discharge of impor- 
tant duties, whose integrity, intelligence, and 
urbanity of manner, would adorn any station, 
and whose thoroughly Democratic sentiments 
and genial sympathy with the cause of freedom 
make him worthy of our most cordial respect, 
confidence, and support, 

23. Resolved, That it is expedient that a Na- 
tional Convention of the delegates of the Free 
Soil party, for the nomination of candidates for 
the offices of President and Vice President of 
the United States, be held, at some time and 
place to be designated hereafter, previous to the 
election of said officers. 

24. Resolved, That this Convention proceed 
to choose nine delegates at large to said Na- 
tional Convention, and that it recommends to 
the party in each Congressional district the ap- 
pointment of three delegates. 

.| 25. Resolved, That the delegates at large 
have power to fill any vacancy which may oc- 
cur in their number. 

Delegates at Large.—Stephen C. Phillips, C. 
F. Adams, Chas. Sedgwick, Chas. Allen, Henry 
Wilson, Gershom B. Weston, John W. Graves, 
Wm. B. Spooner, John H. Shaw. 

After the customary vote of thanks, &c., the 
Convention adjourned, Mr. Mann reminding 
them that they had but two months before them 
to work in, and in those they must effect the 
work of two years. 


POSTMASTERS’ COMMISSIONS. 


We learn that many applications have been 
made by postmasters to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, for increase of compensation under the 
late law reducing the rates of postage ; and hay- 
ing obtained a copy of a letter, addressed by 
the Department to a Postmaster, in answer to 
such an application, we publish it below, for the 
©| information of such postmasters as may feel in- 
© | terested in the matter.—Republic. 

Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
Appointment Office, Sept. 15, 1851. 


? 











? 





law for the reduction of postage, &c., has been 
received. 


the commissions of postmasters under certain 
circumstances, viz : : 

At all post offices where the labor of the post- 
masters shall be increased, and the commissions 
fall below the amount allowed for the fiscal 
year ending the 30th of June, 1851, the Post- 
master General may in his discretion increase 
postmasters’ commissions, but the commis- 
sions allowed must not, in the aggregate, exceed 
by more than twenty per cent. the commissions 
of the year last mentioned, and in no case can 
such commissions be increased beyond such 
amount. 

After the quarterly returns and accounts for 
the first quarter of the year commencing on the 
ist of July, 1851, shall have been received and 
examined, some uniform rule or general regula- 
tion will be adopted in regard to such commis- 
sions, with the view of giving a proper compen- 
sation for the increased labor (if any) im 
upon the postmasters by the operation of the 
late law, and the modified regulations which 
are € 
t| into effect. It is believed that until these ac- 
counts and returns are received, the Postmaster 
General will not have sufficient evidence of the 


? 


tions to enable him to prescribe the necessary 


extra allowances shall be made, and no final or 
decisive action can be had until such evidence 
procured.  Postmasters will, however, be 
careful to cast their commissions on the amounts 
of postages actually received at their respective 
offices, and insert them in the account current, 
as heretofore, and whatever extra allowance 
may be made will be entered by the Auditor in 
& separate credit in the general account. 


? 





Tue Hunearians 1n lowa.—The Hungarian 





Sir: Yours of the 11th instant, relative to 
the commissions of postmasters under the late 


The Postmaster General is authorized by the 
6th section of the act in question to increase 


scted to be issued before such law goes 


practical operation of the new law and regula- 


rules for determining when and to what extent 


eligible location could be procured at a small 
expense. Governor Ujhazy is represented as 
leading a life ofa true philosopher, dividing the 
time between labor upon his fields and crops, 
and study and reflection, diversified with such 
hunting and fishing as the region affords. 





THE CHRISTIANA OUTRAGE. 


This terrible affair shows what inflammable 
elements lie hidden beneath the quiet surface of 
society. From our point of view we readily 
take its most important bearings. 

First of all, we are forced to mark the essen- 
tial wrong of the institution which claims men 
as property, and so arrays the noblest instincts 
of our nature against the law of the land. 

In the second place, we cannot admire or 
approve the conduct of those persons who push 
to extremities their legal Tights, and who in- 
flict with their aggressions peaceful communi- 
ties that would be unwilling to interfere, ag- 
ively, with their neighbors in other sec- 
tions of the land. Granting the binding force 
of the obnoxious law, we by no means allow 
that men are obliged to insist upon their legal 
rights to the utmost. Certainly the Christian 
slave-owner—and such men there are—should 
think well of the prayer, “forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our debtors,” before they demand 
their pound of flesh at the hands of people, 
most of whom look upon the whole transaction 
with horror.—Christean Inquirer. 





THE CHRISTIAN A TRAGEDY. 


From twenty-five to thirty people have been 
arrested by the authorities of Lancaster county, 
charged with complicity in the shooting of Mr. 
Gorsuch and his son, while trying to capture a 
fugitive slave. A long examination took place, 
the details of which it is unnecessary for us to 
repeat ; establishing in substance the facts, that 
Gorsuch and son’s arrival had been anticipated 
by the blacks, who entrenched themselves in 
considerable numbers, armed with guns or pis- 
tols, scythes and clubs, in the house of one 
Parker, which Gorsuch was expected to visit. 
When the slave hunters arrived, as they did in 
very considerable force, they were warned 
away by the negroes. Gorsuch and his com- 
pany broke in the door, but were speedily driv- 
en out again by the negroes without resorting 
to their weapons. Gorsuch was again warned to 
go away, but instead of doing so fired into the 
crowd, wounding, but not seriously, several of 
the negroes. The latter immediaialy returned 
the fire, killing and wounding the father and 
son mortally, and several others were after- 
wards wounded more or less severely. 

Two of the prisoners, Joseph Scarlett and 
William Brown, colored men, were committed 
“to answer the charge of treason against the Uni- 
ted States, by levying war against the same, in 
resisting, by force of arms, the execution of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and also for obstructing the 
Marshal in the execution of the process of the 
United States.” Some females who were ar- 
rested were discharged, and the balance of the 
colored prisoners detained in custody. Kendig, 
the only white man arrested, was also released. 

In reply to an application, addressed by John 
Cadwallader and others, for aid, &c., Governor 
Johnston addressed them the following sensible 
letter, which discloses the steps thus far taken 
by the Executive of Pennsylvania in the 
premises, and shows that a careful trial before 
a competent judicial tribunal will soon deter- 
mine the character and grade of the offence, if 
any, which the prisoners have committed. 
Whether the courts shall convict them of mur- 
der, or manslaughter, or justifiable homicide, 
they will, at least, have the benefit of a trial by 
jury, which is more than they would have en- 
Joyed if they had not purchased the privilege 
with the life’s blood of their pursuers. Mean- 
time, the process of the slave hunter is paraly- 
zed, and the negroes have no fear, for the pres- 
ent, of United States Marshals or United States 
Commissioners. They have now placed them- 
selves under the protection of the laws of the 
State, which before did not shield them. So 
much more beneficently do the laws of this 
country view the crime of murder than that of 
being a slave! 

LETTER FROM GOV. JOHNSTON. 
Puinapetpui, Sept. 14, 1851. 

“GENTLEMEN: Your letter, without date, was 
this afternoon put into my hands by one of the 
servants of the hotel. The anxiety which you 
manifest to maintain the Taws of the land and 
the public peace is fully appreciated, and | 
have great pleasure in informing you that, more 
than twenty-four hours before the receipt of 
your letter, the parties implicated had been, 
through the vigilance and decision of the local 
authorities, arrested, and are now in prison, 
awaiting an inquiry into their imputed guilt. 
The District Attorney and Sheriff of Lancaster 
county, acting in concert with the Attorney 
General of the State, deserve especial thanks 
for their prompt and energetic conduct. This 
was all done early on Saturday morning, and 
duly reported to me by the local officers. 

“The testimony taken by the United States 
Commissioner, who arrived at a later period on 
the ground, a printed copy of which has accident- 
ally reached me this afternoon, confirms me in 
the belief that the State authorities had vindi- 
cated the law, and to a large extent arrested 
the perpetrators of the crimes. 

The cruel murder of a citizen of a neighbor- 
ing State, accompanied by a gross outrage on 
the laws of the United States, in the resistance 
of its process, has been committed; and you 
may be assured that so soon as the guilty agents 
are ascertained, they will be punished in its 
severest ponalty by the law of Pennsylvania. 
I am very proud that the first steps to detect 
and arrest these offenders have been taken by 
Pennsylvania officers. : 

“« Permit me, gentlemen, having thus removed 
all just cause of anxiety from your minds, re- 
spectfully to suggest that the idea of rebellion 
or ‘insurrectionary movement’ in the county 
of Lancaster, or anywhere else in this Com- 
monwealth, has no real foundation, and is an 
offensive imputation on a large body of our 
fellow citizens. There is no insurrectionary 
movement in Lancaster county, and there 
would be no occasion to march a military 
force there, as you seem to desire, and inflame 
the public mind by any such strange exaggera- 
tion. I do not wish our brethren of the Union 
to think that, in any part of this State, resist- 
ance to the law goes undetected or unpunished, 
or that there exists such a sentiment as treason 
to the Union and the Constitution. 

“The alleged murderers of Mr. Gorsuch, 
whose crime is deep enough without exaggera- 
ting it, have been arrested, and will be tried, 
and they and their abettors will be made to 
answer for what they have done in contraven- 
tion of the law. But, in the mean time, let me 
invite your co-operation, as citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, not only to see that the law is enforced, 
but to add to the confidence which we all feel 
in the judicial tribunals of the land, by abstain- 
ing from undue violence of language, and let- 
ting the law take its course. Depend upon it, 
gentlemen, there is in Lancaster county a sense 
of duty to the laws of the land, manifested in 
the easy and prompt arrest of these offenders, 
which will on all occasions show itself in 
practical obedience. 

“The people of that county are men of peace 
and quad-onken, and not easily led aside from 
the path of duty which the Constitution pre- 
acribes. They and every Pennsylvanian love the 
Constitution and the Union. They will detect, 
as they have done in this case, and arrest and 
cag all who violate the laws of the land. 

ere is no warrant, depend on it, for represent- 
ing the men of Lancaster county as traitors 
and participants in an ‘insurrectionary move- 
ment.” You do them, unintentionally I have 
no doubt, great injustice. 

“Tam deeply indebted to you for affording 
me the opportunity of expressing my views. 
But for your communication, I might not have 
been able to do so. You, and my fellow citi- 
zens at large, may be assured of my firm deter- 
mination, at all hazards and under all circum- 
stances, to maintain the supremacy of the Con- 
stitution, and enforce obedience to the law alike 
of the United States and of this Commonwealth. 

“In order that I may be sure that my answer 
may reach its destination, (your letter having 
but rere | come to my hands,’ I have 
requested Mr. White to put it in the hands of 
Mr. John Cadwallader, whose signature 
observe is first. 

“I am, with great respect, your obedient ser- 
vant, Ww. F. Jounston. 

“To Messrs. John Cadwallader, A. J. 

Roumfort, Jas. Page, and others.” 

It will be remarked that Governor Johnston 
could not be seduced into. the tomfoolery of 
sending troops up into the county, as if the 


administration hoped to make out of the affair. 





The Governor has also issued a proclama- 

tion gate $5,000 for the-arrest of the 

ties, i are at large, who were gui 
Diponcs POTN to in hoo lot 


of a of the : ; 
ter—New York Beening Pot 
EUROPEAN NEWS. 


The recent arrival of the Pacifie at New 
York brings news of the sale of the yacht 
America, the winner of the recent races, for 
£7,000. 

Miss Catharine Hayes, the great vocalist, was 
among the passengers. 

Gold has been discovered in the mountains 
of Australia, which has caused an immense ex- 
citement among the English. ; 
Absolutism has been proclaimed in Austria. 
A great earthquake occurred near Naples, 
on the 14th of August, which injured many 
buildings and destroyed many lives. It is said 
to have extended over more than fifty villages— 
the known deaths amounting to more than 700, 
besides 200 wounded. 

Italian Affairs.—A letter from Rome of the 
24th ultimo, in the Times, gives an account of 
the trial of the persons accused of having taken 
part in the destruction of the carriages ane. 
ing to the Cardinals in 1849. The number of 
the accused was upwards of fifty. The corres- 
pondent says that, although the sentences have 
not been published, there are several condemn- 
ed to the galleys for life, and many others to 
the same punishment for a limited term. He 
also gives an honorable testimony to the Tri- 
umvirs of the Roman Republic, by stating that 
Signor Armellini saved. the earmages of Car- 
dinal Brignole from destruction, and that Sig- 
nor Mazzini did the same in favor of a Cardinal 
who had fled to Gaeta, it being thus proved 
that the carriages were destroyed by the fury 
of the populace, which the Triumvirs were un- 
able, though willing, to stem. The letter con- 
cludes with eying that the authors of the out- 
rage upon the Canon Marzolina are in the 
hands of justice.” 

The Croce di Savoia of the 29th ultimo con- 
tains the following: 

“It is said that the Court of Naples is now 
concerting a joint declaration with the Courts 
of Vienna, Rome, Modena, and Parma, to the 
effect of making known to the public and pro- 
claiming that the Italian Governments, so far 
from recurring to violence and cruelty, had, on 
the contrary, exhibited an excessive moderation 
and magnanimity in the exercise of the right 
of self-defence.” 








TEN DAYS LATER FROM HAVANA. 


New Or eans, September 21, 1851. 

The steamship Empire City arrived here to- 
day, with advices from Havana to the 17th in- 
stant, being ten days later. 

The Empire City brings three hundred pas- 
sengers, but very little specie on freight, while 
in the hands of passengers there is some one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

The news from Havana possesses considerable 
interest. Forty-five of the Cuban prisoners 
still remained in confinement at Havana. The 
Americans at that place made up subscriptions 
for the purchase of clothing and other neces- 
saries, to add to the comfort of the prisoners. 

The prisoners, with that generous feeling of 
heart which characterizes every American, had 

ublished a card of thanks to the officers of the 

nited States sloop of war Albany, the officers 
of the prison at Havana, the British Consul, and 
the resident Americans, thanking them, in 
warm terms, for the kindness and sympathy 
expressed in their behalf, and the measures they 
have taken, unsolicited, for their relief. 

The prisoners subsequently, also, published 
another card, in which they condemn, in the 
strongest terms, the inhuman conduct of Mr. 
Owens, the American Consul, towards them. 

Don Francisco Gonzales and Don Jose Mezo 
had been outlawed for secreting arms. 

The prisoners sent to Spain were Jno. Bos- 
well, C. A. McMurray, and F. Hanna, of Balti- 
more ; Thos. Hilton, Washington ; James Chap- 
man, Charleston; Benj. Gilman and Charles 
Gibbin, from Cincinnati. 





IMPROVEMENT IN eee CONDITION OF 
SLAVES. 


Under this caption, the Christian Inquirer 
remarks that the people of the South are be- 
ginning to stir themselves on the subject of 
slavery. It says, “it is not true emancipation 
has been put back a century ;” and adds: * 


“There is growing up steadily, yet surely, a 
feeling of the wrong of slavery; and as soon as 
it has become deeply fixed in the minds and 
hearts of the Southern people, they will break 
the chain of oppression, or let it rust off. They 
will not rivet it, or polish it anew. 

“This train of remark has been prompted by 
reading an article in the Colonization Herald, 
on the ‘ Instruction of Slaves’ We will give a 
few extracts from this unexceptionable source for 
this side of the question, in confirmation of our 
views as stated above. The writer speaks of 
‘the increased attention to the moral and reli- 
gious instruction of the colered population man- 
ifested in our Southern States’ ‘All our ad- 
vices” he continues, ‘unite in the interesting 
and cheering statement that not only the minis- 
ters of the cross, but the physician and the states- 
man, as well as the planter, are awakened as 
to its importance, and are bestirring themselves 
in thus line good to the souls and bodies of 
those committed to their care. Nor is this en- 
terprise confined to individual philanthropy, 
but the various ecclesiastical bodies and organ- 
izations among the friends of Christian missions 
and of humanity at the South, aided in many 
cases by the friends of the master and slave at 
the North, are ‘ provoking one another to good 
works.’ A recent visit to the South confirms 
us in asserting that there never was a period in 
which so much interest was manifested for the 
spiritual welfare of the negro race as at this 
moment. Applications are constantly made to 
the various theological schools and seminaries 
of the country for preachers and teachers to in- 
struct them. Many have already answered 
favorably and gone forth with zeal and energy, 
and others are preparing themselves for this 
large field of usefulness. Several of these ef- 
ma have been attended with the happiest re- 
sults. 

“<The duty of providing adequate religious 
instruction is now generally admitted. Many 
masters who care little for the ordinances of 
religion themselves are anxious to have their 
slaves instructed. Recently, slaves have 
been taught to #ead, and catechisms have been 
written for the purpose, and several works, es- 
aged ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ and the Bi- 

le, have been putin their hands. Very recent- 
ly, a volume of Sermons for Servants has been 
issued in Virginia, under the sanction of that 
great friend of the negro, Bishop Meade. . _ 
The spirit of education and emancipation is 
growing.’ ; . 

“There can be nodoubtof it. Decrepit poli- 
ticians, who see no good but in the past ; ambi- 
tious demagogues, who hope to mount into 
office on a lie; canting grumblers, who are set- 
tled upon their lees; timid conservatives, who 
fear the shuffling of the pilgrim’s slippers as he 
hastens up the celestial way ; fanatical reform- 
ers, who see nothing (contrary to the usual law 
of vision) which does not move faster than 
lightning ; mousing priests, who grumble at 
interruption in their estimate of the height and 
physiology of ‘the tree of good and evil’ in the 
garden of Eden; nervous women, who go into 
convulsions when a negro is spoken of—all these 
will lament with a sad lamentation over the 
ebbing of the tide, the retardation of the cause 
of freedom, by those who have done something 
about it ; but men and women will trust in God, 
and the power of truth, and the goodness of 
man, and shout st the ascending light.” 





How THEY Preserve ORDER IN AUSTRIA.— 
The Vienna correspondent of the London News 
describes the following shocking affair as hay- 
ine taken place at Szent Maria, near Gross- 
Waradrid, ately : 


“Ata t’s wedding, when the procession 
of the betrothed was moving towards the church, 
the gendarme approached the bride, and sum- 
moned her as A to divest herself of tlie 
red, white, and green ribbons which she had in 
her dresses, according to the custom of the 
country girls, saying that these colors were 
revolutionary. The ridegroom objected, say- 
ing that after the ceremony the bride would 
comply with the desire of the gendarme, but 





ple were all ina state of insurrection, but, 











y simply handing the alleged criminals over 
to the judicial tribunals very quietly di 
of all the glory which the ‘toadies of the 





that now they could not keep the priest waiting 
| at the altar. The gendarme retired, the pro- 

cession proceeded to the church, but at ot 
moment when the bride was kneeling at the 








_ 


cut her 





of theater to sceive 
eh rushed forward and tresses 


Jand ribbons with scissors from her head. In 


Hun it is considered a great insult to a fe- 
meats te ek her hair; it conveys the notion of 
infamy. Naturally an affray took place; the 
gendarme was assailed by the bridegroom, 


the darmes arrived in aid of their fellow 
ofticis the people, though without arms, rushed 
upon them, and the result was the slaughter of 


seven men, three gendarmes and four peasants, 
among them the pridegroom and the brutal as- 
sailant of the bride.” 


—_———- 


THE YANKEES CALLED FOR. 


Having tested the qualities of our locks, 
ploughs, reapers, steamships, and sailing ves- 
sels, the Euro § are now disposed to have a 
look at our fighting. At least, the Radicals, 
both of England and the continent, argue that 
the absolute Governments of Europe will not 
be thoroughly republicanized until the Ameri- 
cans lend them a hand, Thus the London 
Leader—edited by a son of Leigh Hunt, and 
which represents one of the advance guards of 
the European Democracy—in discussing the 
late arbitrary decrees of Austria, remarks as 
follows : 

“What hope remains of resisting the march 
of Cossackism across Europe? We see but 
one, and it is time to call forth that hope into 
active life. It isan appeal to the Democracy of 
Europe ; indeed, not only of Europe, but the 
Democracy of the whole world. England has 
waived her right to the post of honor; but there 
is another imperial England not so bound by 
the concealed cords of diplomacy and court in- 
fluences—the Anglo-American Republic. That 
Republic is the natural head of the Democratic 
movement. True, her fathers forewarned her 
against European intervention; but when Cos- 
sackism has established itself on the shores of 
the Atlantic, it will be too late to discuss the 
policy of intervention—too late to take the ini- 
tiative. Besides, the people of that Republic 
ean act without waiting for the Government. 
Nor would it really be an alien intervention. 
Her s0ns can act with us; they are more than 
cousins—they are brothers of the whole blood, 
needing only a common action to develop all 
our brotherhood. And to the Democracy of the 
world they are the very brothers of their reli- 
ance. 

“An American force in the battle-field of 
ae raising the standard of Democracy, 
would call forth every people of the continent, 
in hope, courage, and irresistible numbers. 
Floating in that field, ‘the star-spangled ban- 
ner’ would strike terror and despair into the 
heart of old despotism, conscious of its doom. 
Its very coming would be victory.” 

This writer, then, proceeds to show that while 
the Governments of the more liberal powers are 
too hopelessly embarrassed to intervene, with 
effect, in the coming struggle of the people, the 
first word of assent from America would be the 
signal for a more tremendous Democratic move- 
ment than has ever taken place in the Old 
World. The Government of Great Britain, he 
says, may be deluded by diplomacy, but the 
people sympathize with the people. Once send 
forth the word of revolt, and the masses would 
shout an echo to the summons, and would soon 
place in power men with heart, head, and in- 
fluence enough to lead England to her true 
post. 
We are not prepared to say that the great 
“ Anglo-American Republicans” will accept the 
honorable position assigned them, much as the 
seem disposed occasionally to have a brush with 
Mexico or Cuba. But we know enough of the 
spirit of our people to say, that while they will 
not rush heedlessly into European quarrels, they 
will brook no offences from the Absolutist Gov- 
ernments. Should a general continental war 
arise—an event of which the English statesmen 
and the English newspapers are obviously ap- 
prehensive—our alliances, if we depart so far 
from our previous policy as to form any, can 
only be with those who battle on the side of 
liberal principles and free institutions. 

We say that there is an evident apprehen- 
sion in England of Continental disturbance ; 
and, we think, no one can read the journals of 
that country without coming to the same con- 
clusion. Nor is it any less clear, that in the 
event of a general war, England will stand al- 
most alone on the side of Freedom, and she 
will naturally look to this country for sympa- 
thy and support. The remarkable change 
whick has recently taken place in the tone of 
the English press in regard to this country is 
significant. A little while ago, the organs of 
public opinion there, which referred to us at 
all, abounded in slurs and abuse, but now they 
go out of the way to utter compliments. The 
most trifling successes on the part of the “Yan- 
kees,” are chronicled with good feeling, and 
even jubilation. Our power is acknowledged, 
our enterprise extolled, and our future painted 
in the glowing colors of prophecy. 

Now, there may be a little of the spirit of 
trade in this; the nation of shopkeepers, as 
England has been termed, may design to play 
the graceful to her largest customer; but we 
are inclined to believe that a deeper policy is 
at the bottom of the movement. It contem- 
plates a closer bond than that of mere commer- 
cial interchange, and comprises within its 
sible contingencies a fraternal alliance against 
the progress of Continental despotism. 

New York Evening Post. 


a 


WHERE 1S GENERAL SCOTT ? 


General Scott and his friends have not for a 
long time been heard from. But their policy 
of “masterly inactivity” is far from unwise. 
There can be no doubt but that in the States 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, the name 
of General Scott, without respect to his claims 
upon any political party, is very much stronger 
than any other in the United States. The same 
may be said of all the Northern States, in which 
either a military spirit or a love of conquest pre- 
vails. The distinguished General, who so ably 
and perseveringly led the small army of his 
countrymen through the most terrible dangers 
and difficulties, to what were called “the Halls 
of the Montezumas,” more than any other man 
in America attracts the popular attention and 
gratitude. These feelings of admiration for a 
great conqueror, of unbounded respect for mili- 
tary glory and of personal obligation to the 
most skilful general, we ourselves have but lit- 
tle sympathy with. But they certainly do ex- 
ist with vast masses of our countrymen. Those 
persons who in political affairs attempt to keep 
them out of sight, or to pretend ignorance of 
them, are merely false or foolish. at Wash- 
ington was elected President without the least 
shadow of opposition, was certainly owing to 
the prestige of his military glory. ai Jeck- 
son, Harrison, or Taylor, were ever elected at 
all to be Presidents, was only due to the fact 
that they were successful soldiers, and to noth- 
ing else. Out of sixteen elections of President, 
since the adoption of the Constitution, six have 
been made of military chieftains, and except for 
the early death of General Harrison, it is very 
probable that the number six might have been 
reckoned seven. Even in the cases of Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Van Buren, in which civilians 
were elected against military men, the defeated 
soldiers were successful at the next trials; and 
it is certainly a fact worthy of note, that no 
man of military renown, who has ever been 
nominated, has in the end failed to be elected. 

For all these reasons, it would seem that 
General Scott is wise in holding his peace and 
biding his time. Mr. Webster has announced 
his candidacy, and the coldness with which his 
name has been received already makes it cer- 
tain that the Whigs will not receive or ac- 
knowledge him for their candidate. Mr. Fill- 
more is now brought forward, and for the 
next three or four months his pretensions will be 
urged with all the power of the Government 
press. His name will probably be received 
with less silence and indifference than that of 
Mr. Webster. But, still, it will, before long, 
appear to be quite as unavailable. The Nort: 
wilt not be brought to vote for the man that 
signed the Fugitive Slave Bill, and the South 
will refuse support to one who will not more 
decidedly pronouuce for Southern and slave- 
holding principles, than Mr. Fillmore dares to 
do. 


Therefore, we may consider it almost as cer 
tain as anything in the future can be, that the 
Whigs must yet finally adopt General Scott as 
their only avazlable resource. ; 

For ourselves, at as far as the Free hee? 

is concerned, it is not yet a ¢ tha 
Bert is any real choice bebe Mr. Fillmore 
and Gen. Scott, except that President Fillmore 
has actually signed the Fugitive Slave Bill, and 
that General Scott is not yet committed to it. 
We give these speculations merely as news of 
the day, relating to political movements that 
are quite apparent to us, and that may be some- 





what aad - to our readers. 
rankfort (Ky.) Commonwealth. 


Wells pri 
‘went out with two or three others on a gun- 
ning excursion. An altercation arose between 
him and a youth, named Samuel Mundell, 
whose fowling-piece he desired, during which 
the latter raised his gun in a menacing posi- 
tion, when Wells todhod upon him, and having 
wrested the gun from him, retreated a little, 
cocked the piece, took deliberate aim, and dis- 
charged the contents into the side of Mundell’s 
neck. The boy immediately died. The jury 
returned the following verdict: “That the said 
Samuel Mundell, aged fourteen years, came to 
his death from a gun-shot wound in the left 
shoulder, fired from a gun in the hands of 
William Wells, a marine, on the evening of 
Wednesday. t. 17, 1851; the said Wells 
having fired at the said Mundell whilst under 
the influence of passion; the said gun being 
wrested from the hands of said Mundell by 
Weils, previous to his firing.” 

We understand that Wells was formerly in 
the marine corps, and that he re-enlisted on the 
16th of June last. The records of the <r 
tant’s office show him to be a native of Balti- 


more. 

Young Mundell is a son of Orderly Sergeant 
Joseph Mundell, universally respected as a most 
excellent officer and citizen. 

Christian Statesman. 





Tue Late James Fennimore Cooper.—This 
eminent novelist gave up a life, which he has 
made illustrious, on the 14th instant, at Coop- 
erstown, New York. He was born at Burling- 
ton, New Jersey, on the 15th ap aye 1789, 
and was consequently within a day of being 62 
years of age at the time of his death. For some 
time past his health has been declining. He 
expired free from pain, and his last moments 
were cheerful and happy. Mr. Cooper entered 
Yale College in 1802. In 1805 he quitted it 
for the navy, which he entered as midshipman. 
He remained in the service six years—that por- 
tion of his life which furnished him with ma- 
terials, from which his vivid and stirring sea 
tales have been woven. One-half of his repu- 
tation has been earned by his no less original 
and absorbing scenes and actors in the wilder- 
ness—the Leatherstockings and their forest 
homes—the Indian and his savage haunts. He 
ogg thirty-four novels, besides a naval 

istory, travels, &c. 

Mr. Cooper, after leaving the navy, married 
in 1810 a lady who survives him. In 1827 he 
visited Europe, where he remained several 
years. His works have been read in many lan- 
guages and countries, and he is one of those 
fortunate authors who are rewarded, not only 
in their own country, but in their own lifetime. 

If any Whig ever expects to elect a Whig 
President upon any other basis than a full, fair, 
and explicit acquiescence in the finality of the 
Compromise measures, we are not that Whig. 
No Whig National Convention will ever be 
called but upon that express understanding be- 
forehand. e Whigs of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, and Vir- 
ginia, will never go into Convention with us 
but upon this express understanding. 

New York Express. 


“Tue Unirep States or Evrope.”—lIn his 
speech against the revision of the French Con- 
stitution, Victor Hugo said that the French 
people had “hewn out of indestructible granite 
the first stone of that vast edifice that will here- 
after be called the United States of Europe.” 
This expression is reported to have called down 
loud and long-continued cheering. 





Wuire Siavery.—The Missouri Messenger 
says: 

“A young man about twenty-five years of 
age, named ——- ——, was sold this morning 
under the vagrant act—brought two dollars /” 





Coat Trape.—During the past week 2,626 
tons of coal were shipped from Cumberland by 
the canal. 


ELOQUENT PHILANTHROPY. 


Judge Niles recently made a most eloquent 
speech in the Connecticut Convention in favor 
of exempting the homestead. We clip the fol- 
lowing extract : 

“Tt may be thought unsuited to the place and 
oceasion to vefer to the recolleetions and associ- 
ations which make up the crowning felicities of 
life. I am not ashamed to own that my feel- 
ings are enlisted no less than my understanding 
is convicted. I go for it because it is right in 
itself, right against all forms of sophistry, right 
against all appeals to prejudice and passion 
and the love of gain, right against the world. 
The home where the ivy and the woodbine have 
been taught to twine by tender hands and lov- 
ing hearts—where the children were born, and 
some of them have died—where the aged pa- 
rents still remain, and where the sons and 
daughters return from their distant emigration 
to pay their tribute of filial homage—the home 
where all that is sacred in life, in death, and in 
religion, centres—that home I would protect, 
not by unstable laws enacted to-day and repeal- 
ed to-morrow, but by constitutional provisions 
immutable as truth and justice, and enduring 
as the everlasting hills.” 








FREE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVEN- 
TION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The undersigned, a Committee appointed by those 
Democratic members of the Logislature who do not 
recognise American Slavery as the “chief corner 
stone of the American Republic,” nor the Fugitive 
Slave Law as the embodiment of American Democ- 
racy—who, consequently, repudiate both, as tests of 
party fidelity, and deny the right of partisan leaders 
to ostracise any man for opposing, and, by proper 
and constitutional means, seeking the repeal of one 
of the most odious and “ painfully repugnant” stat- 
utes ever enacted by the Government of a free peo- 
ple—invite their political friends and fellow citizens 
to meet in Strate Convention at Manchester, on 
Thursday, the thirtieth day of October next, at half 
past ten, A. M., to nominate a candidate for tho office 
of Governor, and to consider and adopt such meas- 
ures as may be judged necessary to promote the great 
cause of Liberty and Democracy throughout the 
Union, and to check and reform that system of State 
legislation which threatens to reduce the people of 
New Hampshire to a condition of corporation vassal- 
age on the one hand, and of subjection to a central 
political Regency on the other, which, together, strive 
to control the labor, the interests, and the rights of 
the freemen of the State. 

The several towns of the State are therefore ear- 
nestly requested to choose Delegates to the Conven- 
tion, and to take such measures as shall secure a fall 
representation from every section of the State. 

MOSES E. BAXTER, 
SHEREBIAH MANNING, 
JOSEPH E. BENNETT, 
“JACOB S. HARVEY, 
WILLIAM WHITTIER, 
WILLIAM H. GOVE, 

, Committee to call Convention. 

Manchester, September 10, 1851. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


{t was known many years ago that the wild cherry tree of 
this climate possessed valuable medicinal properties. In- 
deed, this fact was known to the aborigines, and a decoction 
of the leaves or bark of this tree has ever been regarded by 
their physicians as one of the most effectual remedies in 
many diseases. This fact, several years since, arrested the 
attention of Dr Wistar a highly respectable practitioner of 
Virginia. He investigated with care the healing properties 





‘of the wild cherry—tested its effects when administered 


alone, and when in combination with other remedial agents. 
He found that its natural virtues might be greatly improved. 
and by combining it with ingredients whose properties were 
well proved and generally recognised, & medicine was pro- 
duced which constitutes a remedy of great value in pulmo- 
and di of the chest and throat—d sea 
sea which are proverbially prevalent in our cities and large 
towns, and often prove fatal, swelling the bills of mortality 
to a much greater extent than is the case with most others, 
we had almost said all other classes of diseases. 
EXAMINE CLOSELY BEFORE PURCHASING. 

Tne genuine Balsam is put up in bottles, with the words 
“DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, Phila,” 
blown in the glass—each bottle bearing a label on the front, 
with the signature of H. WISTAR, M. D, 

This will be enveloped hereafter with a wrapper, copyright 
secured 1844, ou which will always appear the written sigua- 
ture of L BUTTS 

Any one counterfeiting the label or wrapper, or forging 
the signature of the General Agent, will be punished with 
the utmost rigor of the law. 

Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelphia; 
now prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, only by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders 
should be addressed, and for sale by his agents throughout 
the country. “ 

For sale also by— 

R. 8S. PATTERSON, Washington, D. ¢. 
CANBY § CO., Baltimore. 
FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 


Honti 








A. B. ¢ D. ZANDS, New York. 





1) ’ { p i, 
rn’ 8 Sasa idiers of exican ; 
0 m: uc @ 80) of the 
jenn heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, and had 
“Y Suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, will do 
so ae open & correspondence with me, as [ can obtain their 
a im & most every instance. There are about 15,000 such 
: ‘aims on file in the Pension Office, nearly every one of which 
can have allowed if authorized to act for the claimant. “A 
word to the wise is sufficient,” 
ls caecelioine Sime ne act of September 28, 1850, 
ecu and 
pr one Bary mandy no fee will be charged in 


Address 
5. A.M. GANGEWER, Washington, D C. 





— ae eHAT TUCK HARTWELL, 
R Y¥ and Counsellor at Law, N 
A Commissioner of Dee's for Kesauky not Dnt 


Office on north side of Thira street 
door east of Franklin Bank, Cincinnati, 0. Ae ann” 





A. M, GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. é, 


TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bount: Land 
A Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the elas 
counts before the several Departments of the Government. 
References.— Hon. 8. P. Chase Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Ellis Lewis, 
aster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Kdward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor National Era; and the 
accounting officers generally. June 5—6m 








BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN, 


Monthly—32 pages, $\ per annum, in advance. 
Bi-monthly and Monthly — ($2 per onnwm, in advance.) 
Siz Nos. of 32 pages each, and siz of 9% each, making 768. 
OL. Iff commencer July, 1651. This unique original 
journal treats of all subjects relating to man— presenta 
new and well demonstrated systems of Phrenology, Physi-~ 
ology, and Physi y—and surveys from a new point of 
view the great wonders of the age. be knowledge of man 
and the elevation of the race are ite aims. Specimen num- 
bers sent gratuitously. Addre s the editor, Dr. JOSEPH 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 
Vol. I, containing nine plates (one exnibiting the new ayes 
tem of Phrenology) and 624 pages, will be sent by mai! for 
two dollars. June 12—1lyi 





HENRY H. PAXTON, 
TTOKNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, Cadiz, Harrison connty, Obio. Jan.9 
TO MERCHANTS AND BUSINESS MEN GEN- 
ERALLY. 
= E National Era is taken by fifteen thousand subscri+ 

bers, and probably has four times that number of read- 
ers. It cireulates some seven thousand copies in the West - 
ern States. a larger number, we believe, than is issued from 
any political weekly in the West; four thoueand copies in 
New York State, chiefly in the interior; the rest in New 
England, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the South; and it 
is taken largely by country merebants and others dealing 
with Boston, New York, Philadeiphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, and Cincinnati. Jt is manifest that it affords sare 
advantages as an advertising medium. Only a limited 
space (say five columns) can be devoted to advertisements, 
and this secures to the advertiser greater prominence than 
in a sheet where he must take his place among handreds of 


others. 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 








INSERTIONS, MONTHS. 

=~ - A =) 

1 2 3 1 3 8 6 12 

One square $0.50 0.75 1.00 1.25 2.00 3.00 600 10.00 
Twosquares 1/0 1.50 200 250 4.00 600 1100 20.00 
Three squares 1.50 225 300 375 600 900 16.00 30.08 
Four squares 200 300 4.00 5.00 3.0012.00 22.00 40.00 
Five squares 250 3.75 5.10 6.00 9501450 28.00 50.00 
Six squares 300 4.50 600 700 12.00 16.00 31.00 6000 
Quartercol’n 3.50 5.25 7.10 8.00 14.00 20.00 35.00 65.00 
Halfeolumn 6.00 9.00 12.00 15.00 25002400 65.00 125.00 
One column 10.00 15.00 20.00 25.00 40.00 60 00 115.00 200.0u 


OF N umber of lines in a square, ten. 


The following Agents are authorized to receive advertises 
ments and subscrip ions for the paper: 


GEORGE W. LIGHT, No.3 Cornhill, Boston. 
WILLIAM HARNED, No 48 Beekman st., N. York. 
WILLIAM ALCORN, cor. 13th and Ogden sts., Philas 
8. N. PIERCE, Cincinnati, Ohio 





LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1852, 

HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society hav 
T just published another senntlityped Steeana, for che 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the canse throughout the country will co-operat 4 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical! and reading 
matter itcuntains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac has been prepared, the low price at which it ia 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by expres4 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North. 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulatiog 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previons year. SQ 
much useful matter cannot well be circulated at less exs 

ense. - 
. The Almanac for 1852 contains 40 pages, being four pagcs 
larger than the Almanac for i851. It also contains mure ei- 
gravings. Some of those of last year are need again, with 
two new and beautiful ones, the first entitled «No Highc r 
Law,” and the other « portrait of Ellen Crafts, in the dre:s 
in which she made her escape from slavery. The Almanxe 
is handsomely printed, on good paper, with a Calendar equal 
in all respects to that of the American Tract Society’s Alm 
aac for 1852, with the Eclipses, Cycles, &e.,&c. The Al 
manac contains a variety of interesting and valuable rea {- 
ing and statistical articler of an anti-slavery charactes, 
selected and original. The prices will be as follows: 
Foronethousand copies - . - - B20 00 
Foronehundred copies - - -« - 250 
Foronedozencopies - - - be A 40 
Forasinglecopy- - a er - 06 
The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanae, and to send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants ip 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to havea few 
aundred or thousand Almanacs packed with their good4. 
(n this way the cost of transportation will be very smal. 
{f no such opportunity oflers, the owners of expresses are 
now more reasonable in their charges than heretofore. (r 
they may be sent by mail, any distance under 500 miles, tor 
one cent, postage prepaid. 
Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post offise 
stamps, may be addressed to 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
Aug. 1. 48 Beekman st., New York. 
N B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
sbject in publishing the Almanac is not to makemoney, but 
to diffuse useful information at cost. tf 
THOMAS EMERY, 


rg ty ee of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 
1V¥i. Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

N. B. Cash paid for Nos. 1 and 2 lard, grease, mutton and 
beef tallow. May 15—tf 


THE BRITISH PERIODICALS AND THE FAR-> 
MER’S GUIDE. 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
NO. 54 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, 

ONTIN UE to publish the four leading British Quarterly 

Reviews and Blackwood’s Magazine; in addition to 
which, they have recently commenced the publication of & 
valuable Agricultural work, called the 
“ Farmer’s Guide to Scientific and Practical Agri- 

culture,” 


By Henry Stephens, F. R. S., of Edinburgh, anthor of the 
“ Book of the Farm,” &c., &c., assiste? by John P. Norton, 
M. A.. New Haven, Professor of Scientific Agrioulture ip 
Yale College, &e., &. 

This highly valuable work will comprise two large royal 
octavo volumes, containing over 1,400 pages, with eighteen 
or twenty splendid stec] engravings, and more than six hun- 
dred engravings on wood, in the highest style of the art, il- 
lustrating almost every implement of husbandry now in use 
by the best farmers, the best methods of ploughing, plant- 
ing, haying, harvesting, &c., &c., the various domestic aud- 
me's in their highest perfection; in short, the pictorial fey 
ture of the book is unique, and will render it of incaiculable 
value to the student of Agriculture. 

The work is being published in semi-monthly numbers, 
of 64 pages each, exclusive of the steel engravings, and ts 
sold at 25 cents each, or $5 for the entire work in numbers, 
of which there will be at least twenty-two. 

The British Periodicals republished are as follows, viz: 

The London Quarterly Review—v onservative; 
The Edinburgh Review—W hig; 

The North B: itish Review—F ree Church ; 

The Westminster Review—Liberal; and 
Bluckwood’s Edinburgh Magazine—Tory. 


Although these works are distinguished by the poiitical 
shades above indicated, yet but a small portion of their con- 
tents is devoted to political subjects. It is their literary 
character which gives them their chief valne, and in that 
they stand confessedly far above all other journals of their 
class. Blackwood, still under the masterly guidance of 
Christopher North, maintains its ancient celebrity, and ie 
at this time unusually attractive, from the serial works of 
Balwer and other literary notables, written for that mag 
zine, and first appearing in its colamns both in Great Brit- 
ain and in the United States. Such works as “The Cax- 
tons’? and “ My New Novel,” (both by Bulwer,) “My Pa 
ninsular Medal,” “The Green Hand,” and other serials. of 
which numerous rival editions are issued by the leading 
publishers in this country, have to be reprinted by those 
publishers from the pages of Blackwood, after it has becn 
issued by Messrs. Scott § Co.,80 that subscribers to the 
reprint of that magazine mav always rely upon having the 
earliest reading of these fascinating tales. 








TERMS, 
For one of the four Keviews $3.00 per annum. 
For ma two of the Reviews, . 5.00 » do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do, 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazin 3.00 do 


@ : 
For Blackwood and three eviews, 9.00 = do. 
For Blackwoodand the four Reviews 10.00 do. 
For Farmer’s Guide, (complete in 22 numbers,) $5. 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
pare - aoa ie 
scount of twesty five per cent. from the above ¢ 
will be allowed to clubs ordering four or more copies ope 
one or more of the above works. Thus: four copies of 
Blackwood or of one Keview will be sent to one address f Tr 
$9: four copies of the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30 
ee ceil ae 
ers from clubs must be sent direct to the publi 
as no discount from these prices can be allowed oe . 
—— current in the States where issued will be received 
al . 
emittances and communications should be always nd- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers dies 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
Dec.19. 79 Fultonst., New York, entranceS4 Gold at. 
icy Subscriptions received in Washington by Taylor & 
Manry, Franck Taylor, and W. Adam, Booksellers. 





A NEW ROUTE TO PITTSBURG, 
Via the Baltimore and Susquehanna and Pennsylvanig. 
Railroads, 


THROUGH TO PITTSBURG IN THIRTY-THREE HOURS, 


A‘ express train of cars will leave Calvert station daily 
with the Unite States Mail from Washington and 
Baltimore at half past 8 o’clock, A. M., connecting with the 
fast line on the Pennsylvania Kailroad at Middletown, at |, 
P. M., arriving at Harrisburg at half past 1, P M., to dine 
uer. 

The train leaves Harrisburg for the West at 2, P. M., ac- 
riving at Hollidaysburg «t 8, P.M. Atthis pont passen- 
gers have the option of taking either the cars to Johnatown, 
thence by packet boats, or stages direct from Hollidaysburg 
to Pittsburg. 

Tickets will be sold to the following points by the train,to 
wit: York, Wrightsville, Columbia, Marietta, Middletown, 
Harrisburg, Newport, Millerstown, Perrysville, Lewistown, 
MoVeyst wn, Huntington, Hollidayeburg, and Pittaburg. 

This train also connects with the Cumberland Valley 
Railroad, which passes through Carlisle, Shippensburg, 
Chambersburg, aod other points on the road. 

For the accommodation of passengers from Washington 
for any of the above points, the ‘gage master of the com- 
pany will be at the depot of the Baltimore and Ohio Kail- 
road Company on the arrival of the morning cars at 8 o’clock. 
A. M., to receive the baggage, which will be carriea free of 
charge tu Calvert station. 

an. ROBERT STEWART, Tioket Agent. 


HENRY MINER & CO, 
pee in Cheap Publigations, &e., Smithfield street, 
“between Second an@ Third, Pittsburgh, Pa. ne is 
the most extensive Cheap Publication House in os _ 
where may always be found Be eee ns Les, 
arene ne bp Bont nd Lager, Ee 
s, common and fancy Envelopes, Ine ee vale and 
; business. Fors 
i tne antagetas in any city in the Unix 
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_THE LAST DAYS OF COPERNICUS. 
A TRUE HISTORY. 


It was a still, clear night in the month of 
May, 1543; the stars shone brightly in the 
heavens, and all the world slept in the little 
town of Wernica, a canonry of Prussian Po- 
land—all save one man, who watched alone in 
a solitary chamber at the summit of a lofty 
tower. The only furniture of this apartment 
consisted of a table, a few books, and an iron 
lamp. Its occupant was an old man of about 
seventy, bowed down by years and toil, and 
his brow furrowed by anxious thoughts; but 
his eye kindled with the fire of genius, and his 
noble countenance was expressive of gentle 
kindness, and of a calm, contemplative disposi- 
tion. His white hair, parted on his forehead, 
fell in waving locks over his shoulders. He 
wore the ecclesiastical costume of the age and 
country in which he lived—the long, straight 
robe, with a fur collar and double sleeves, 
which were also lined with fur as far as the 
elbow. 

This old man was the great astronomer, 
Nicholas Copernicus, doctor of philosophy, di- 
vinity, and medicine, titular canon of Wernica, 
and honorary professor of Bologna, Rome, &c. 
Copernicus had just completed his work “On 
the Revolutions of the Heavenly Bodies.” In 
the midst of poverty, ridicule, and persecution, 
without any other support than that of his own 
modest genius, or any instrument save a triangle 
of wood, he had unveiled heaven to earth, and 
was now approaching the term of his career 
just as he had established on a firm basis those 
discoveries which were destined to change the 
whole face ‘of astronomical sciences. 

On that very day the canon of Wernica had 
received the last proof-sheets of his book. which 
his disciple Rheticus was getting printed at 
Nurenberg; and, before sending back these 
final proofs, he wished to verify for the last time 
the results of his discoveries. Heaven seemed 
to have sent him a night expressly fitted for the 
purpose, and he passed the whole of it in his 
observatory. When the astronomer saw the 
stars bes‘nning to pale in the eastern sky, he 
took the triangular instrument, which he had 
constructed with his own hands out of three 
different pieces* of wood, and directed it suc- 
cessively towards the four cardinal points of the 
horizon. No shadow of a doubt remained ; and, 
overpowered by the conviction that he had 7n- 
deed destroyed an error of five thousand years’ 
duration, and was about to reveal to the world 
an imperishable truth, Copernicus knelt in the 
presence of that glorious volume whose starry 
characters he had first learned to decipher, and 
folding his attenuated hands across his bosom, 
thanked his Creator for having opened his eyes 
to understand and read aright these, His gleri- 
ous works. He then returned to the table, and 
seizing a pen he wrote on the title page of his 
book—“ Behold the work of the greatest and 
the most perfect Artisan: the work of God him- 
self” And now, the first excitement having 
passed away, he proceeded with a collected mind 
to write the dedication of his book : 


“To the Most Holy Father, Pope Paul III: 
I dedicate my work to your Holiness, in order 
that all the world, shuns learned or ignorant, 
may see that I do not seek to shun examination 
oad the judgment of my superiors. Your au- 
thority, and your love for science in general, 
and for mathematics in particular, will serve to 
shield me against wicked and malicious slan- 
ders, notwithstanding the proverb which says 
that there is no remedy against the wounds in- 
flicted by the tongue of calumny, &c. 

“Nicnoias Copernicus, of Thorn.” 


Soon the first dawn of day caused the lamp 
of the astronomer to burn more dimly ; he leant 
his forehead upon the table, and, overcome with 
fatigue, sank mto a peaceful slumber. After 
sixty years of labor, he, in truth, needed repose. 
But his present repose, at all events, was not 
destined to be of long duration ; it was abridged 
by the entrance of an aged servant, who, with 
slow and heavy step, ascended the tower stairs. 

“Master,” said he to the canon, as he gently 
touched him upon the shoulder, “the messen- 
ger who arrived yesterday from Rheticus is 
ready to set out on his return, and is waiting 
for your proof-sheets and letters,” _; 

The astronomer rose, made up the packet, 
which he duly sealed, and then sank back upon 
his chair, as if wearied by the effort. 

“But that is not all,” continued the servant; 
“there are ten poor, sick people in the house 
waiting for you; and, besides, you are wanted 
at Frauenberg to look after the water machine, 
which has stopped working, and also to see the 
three workmen who broke their legs in trying 
to set it going again.” 

“Poor creatures!” exclaimed Copernicus; 
“let my horse be saddled directly.” And with 
a resolute effort shaking off the sleep which 
weighed down his eyelids, the good man hastily 
descended the stairs of the tower. 

The house of Copernicus was, in outward ap- 
yee one of the most unpretending in 

Vernica. It was composed of a laboratory, in 
which he prepared medicine for the poor; a 
little studio, in which this man of genius, skill- 
ed in art as well as science, painted his own 
likeness or those of his friends, or traced his 
recollections of Rome or Bologna; and lastly, 
of a small parlor on the ground floor, which 
was open for all who came to him for remedies, 
for money, or for food. Over the door an oval 
aperture had been cut, through which a ray of 
the mid-day sun’ daily penetrated, and, resting 
upon a certain point in the adjoining room, 
marked the hour of noon. This wag the astro- 
nomical gnomon of Copernicus; anc the only 
ornament the room contained were some verses 
written by his own hand, and pasted up over 
the chimneypiece. 

It was in this parlor that the good canon 
found room to tend invalids who had come to 
claim his assistance; dressed the wounds of 
some, administered remedies to others, and on 
all bestowed alms and words of kindness and 
consolation. Having completed his labors, he 
hastily swallowed a draught of milk, and was 
about to set out to Frauenberg, when a horse- 
man, galloping up to the door, handed him a 
letter. He trembled as he recognised the hand- 
writing of his friend Gysius, Bishop of Culm. 
“May God have pity on us,” wrote this latter, 
“and avert the blow which now threatens thee! 
Thy enemies and thy rivals combined—those 
who accuse thee of folly, and those who treat 
- thee as a heretic—have been so successful in 
exciting against thee the minds of the people 
of Nurenberg, that men curse thy name in the 
streets; the priests excommunicate thee from 
their pulpits; and the University, hearing that 
thy book was to appear, has declared its inten- 
tion to break the printing-press of the pub- 
lisher, and to destroy the work to which thy 
life has been devoted. Come and lay the 
— but come quickly, or thou wilt be too 

ate. 

Before Copernicus had finished the perusal of 
this letter, he fell back voiceless and powerless 
into the arms of his faithful servant, and it was 
some moments before he rallied. When he 
again looked up, the horseman who had been 
charged to escort him back asked him how 
soon he would wish to set out. 

“T must set out directly,” replied the old 
man, in a resigned tone; “but not for Nuren- 
berg —% for Culm; the suffering workmen at 

uenberg are expecting me; they may per- 
haps die if I do not go to their ool My 
enemies may perhaps destroy my work; they 
cannot stop the stars in their courses.” 

An hour later, Copernicus was at Frauen- 
berg. The machine which he had bestowed 
" upon the town, which was built on the summit 
of a hill, conveyed thither the waters of the 
river Bouda, situated at the distance of half a 
league in the valley below. The inhabitants, 
instead of suffering like their fathers, from con- 
tinued drought, had now only to turn a valve, 
and the plenteous stream flowed into their hou- 
ses in rich abundance. 

This machine had got out of order the pre- 
ceding day, and the accident had happened 
very srmorvanaly, because this was the festi- 
val of the patron saint of Frauenberg. Bat 
at the first glance the canon saw where the 
evil lay, and in a few hours the water flowed 
freely into the town. His first cares, we need 
not say, had been directed to the unhappy men 
who had received injuries whilst working in 
the sluices: he set their fractured limbs, and 
bound them up with his own hands ; then com- 
mending them to the care of an attendant, he 





* Tycho Brahe has preserved to us a drawing of 
this instrument, which was the means of Rode - 
ing gach wonderful discoveries, and which was sent 
to him after the death of Copenions, by John Han- 
ovrius, Bishop of Wernica. It is difficult for us to 
» €onceive how a triangle so rude in its formation, and 
_ Bo ar in its movements, can have supplied, in 
' Tenens of this great man, the place of those infal- 

telescopes which have since served to confirm his 

discoveries. ® 


depart in peace!” 


he 
; 














Nrom ised to ur ‘and visit OM the mor- 
row. Buta blow was about to descend upon 
himself, which was destined to crush him to the 
dust. 

As he crossed the square, whilsi g 
pavagh the town on his return home, he <4 
ceived among a crowd a company of strolling 
players acting upon a temporary stage. The 
theatre represented an astronomical observa- 
tory, filled with,all kinds of ridiculous instru- 
ments—in the midst stood an old man, whose 
dress and bearing were in the exact imitation 
of those of Copernicus. The resemblance was 
so striking that he directly recognised himself, 
and stupefied with astonishment. Be- 
hind the Merry Andrew, whose business it was 
to hold up the great man to public derision, 
there a whose and clo- 
yen foot designated Satan, and who caused the 

edo Copernicus to act and speak, as though 

e had been an automaton, by means of two 
strings fastened to his ears— which were no 
other than asses’ ears, of considerable dimen- 


sions. 
parody was composed of several scenes. 





The 
In the first, the astronomer gave himself to 
Satan, burnt a copy of the Bible, and trampled 
a crucifix under foot. In the second, he explain- 
ed, by juggling with apples in guise of planets, 
whilst his head was transformed into a likeness 
of the sun by means of torches of rosin. In the 
third, he became a charlatan, a vender of po- 
matum and quack medicine—he spoke dog 
Latin to the passers by; sold them water, 
which he had drawn from his own well, at an 
exorbitant price ; and became intoxicated him- 
self with excellent wine, in such copious 
draughts of which he did indulge, that he 
finally disappeared under the table. In the 
fourth and closing act, he was again dragged 
forth to view as one accursed by God and man; 
and the Devil, dragging him down to the infer- 
nal regions amidst a cloud of sulphurous smoke, 
declaring his intention to punish him for having 
caused the earth to turn on its axis, by con- 
demning him to remain with his head down- 
wards throughout eternity. * * * * 

When Copernicus thus beheld the treasured 
discoveries of his whole life held up to the de- 
rision of an ignorant multitude, his enlightened 
faith branded as impiety, and his self-denying 
benevolence ‘laienlod as the quackery of a 
eharlatan, his noble spirit was at first utterly 
overwhelmed, and the most fearful doubts of 
himself, of mankind, and even of Providence 
itself, rushed upon his mind. At first he hoped 
that the Frauenbergians, the children of his 
adoption, to whose comfort and happiness he 
had devoted himself for fifty years, would cut 
short the disgraceful scene. But alas! he saw 
his defamers welcomed with applause by those 
on whom he had conferred so many benefits. 
The trial was too much for his failing strength ; 
and worn out by the emotion and fatigue of 
the preceding nigt t, and by the labors of the 
morning, he sunk, exhausted, to the ground. 
Then, for the first time, did the ungrateful mul- 
titude recognise their benefactor; the name of 
Copernicus flew from lip to lip—they heard 
that he had come that very morning to the 
town to relieve their distress—in a moment the 
current of popular feeling was turned, the crowd 
dispersed the actors, and crowded or 
around the astronomer. He had only strengt 
left to eall for a litter, and was conveyed back 
to Wernica in a dying state. He lingered, how- 
ever, still for five days—days of trial and anxi- 
ety—during which the lamp of genius and faith 
still shed its halo around the dying man. 

On the day succeeding his visit to Frauen- 
berg, a letter from Rheticus confirmed the sin- 
ister predictions of the Bishop of Culm. Thrice 
had the students of the University made an at- 
tempt to invade the printing-office whence the 
truth was about to issue forth. “Even this 
very morning,” wrote his friend, “a set of 
madmen tried to set fire to it. I have assem- 
bled all of our friends within the building, and 
we never quit our posts, either day or night, 
guarding the entrance, and keeping watch over 
the workmen. The printers perform their work 
with one hand, whilst they hold a pistol in the 
other. If we can stand our guard for two days, 
the hook is saved; for, let only ten copies be 
struck off, and nothing will any longer be able 
to destroy it. Butif either to-day or to-morrow 
our enemies should succeed in gaining the upper 
hand”—Rheticus left the sentence unfinished, 
but Copernicus supplied the want—he knew 
how much depended upon this moment. On 
the third day another messenger made his ap- 
pearance, and he, too, was the bearer of evil 
tidings: “A compositor, gained over by our 
enemies, has delivered into their hands the 
manuscript of the book, and it has been burnt 
in the mt 7 square. Happily the impression 
was complete, and we are now putting it into 
a: ut a popular tumult might yet ruin 
a 2 

Such was the state of suspense in which the 
great Copernicus passed the closing days of his 
existence! Life was ebbing fast, and the torpor 
of death had already begun to steal over his 
faculties, when a horseman galloped up to the 
door in breathless haste, and springing from his 
horse, hastened into the house of the dying as- 
tronomer. A volume, whose leaves were still 
damp, was treasured in his bosom; it was the 
chef-deuvre of Copernicus; this messenger was 
the bode of victory. 

The spark of life so nearly exhausted, seemed 
to be rekindled for a moment in the breast of 
the dying man; he raised himself in his dying 
bed, grasped the book with his feeble hand, 
glancing at its contents with his dim, expiring 
eye. A smile lighted up his features, the book 
fell from his grasp, and clasping his hands to- 
gether, he exclaimed, “Lord, let thy servant 
Hardly had he uttered 
these words, before his spirit fled from earth, to 
return to the God who gave it. It was the 
morning of the 23d May—heaven was still 
lighted with stars—the earth was fragrant with 
flowers—all nature seemed to sympathize with 
the great revealer of her laws—and soon the 
sun, rising above the horizon, shed its earliest 
and purest ray upon the still, cold brow of the 
departed, and seemed in his turn to say, “The 
King of Creation gives the kiss of peace, for 
thou hast been the first to replace him on his 
throne.” 

Persecution followed Copernicus even in the 

ve. The court of Rome replied to his dedi- 
cation by condemning his book ; but the book 
was the instrument of his own revenge by en- 
lightening the court of Rome herself, which at 
last recognised, although too late, the faith and 
the genius of the astronomer of Wernica. Prus- 
sia, with the ingratitude of a conqueror, has 
converted the observatory of Copernicus into a 
prison, and is now allowing his dwelling-house 
to crumble into ruins. But Poland, his native 
land, has collected some of her last oboles, to 
raise a monument to his memory at Cracow, 
and to erect a statue of him in Warsaw. 


FALLACIES. 


In the Edinburgh Review for August, 1825, 
is a condensed and. instructive notice of Jeremy 
Bentham’s Book on Fallacies, from which we 
deem the following extract (though we are far 
from yielding an unqualified admiration to 
the utilitarian philosophy) well worthy of con- 
sideration : 

Our Wise Ancestors—the Wisdom of our An- 
eestors—the Wisdom of Ages—Venerable An- 
tiquity— Wisdom of Old Times.—This mischiev- 
ous and absurd fallacy springs from the grossest 

ersion of the meaning of words. Experi- 
ence is certainly the mother of wisdom, and the 





old have, of course, a ter experience than 
the young; but the question is, Who are the old, 
and who are the young? Of individuals living 


¥ the same period, the oldest has, of course, 
the greatest experience; but among generations 
of men the reverse of this is true. ose who 
come first (our ancestors) are the young people, 
and have the least experience. We have added 
to their experience the experience of many cen- 
turies ; and, shereiite: as far ase ence goes, 
are wiser, and more capable of forming an 
Rew than they were. The real feeling 
ould be, not, can we be so presumptuous 
as to put our opinions in opposition to those 
of our ancestors? but, can such young, igno- 
rant, inexperienced ns as our ancestors 
necessarily were, be expected to have understood 
a subject as well as those who have seen so 
much more, lived so much longer, and enjoyed 
the experience of so many more centuries ‘ All 
this a, then, about our ancestors, is merely 
an abuse of wo: b phrases 
true of 7 ine tn ee ages. 
Teas, (as we have before observed.) of living 
men, the has, ceteris paribus, the most 
experience , of generations, the oldest has, cete- 
71s paribus, the least experience. Our ancestors, 
up to the Conquest, were children in arms; 
chubby boys in the time of Edward the First; 
under Eli ; men in the reign of 

Queen Anne: and we only are the white-bearded, 





silver-headed ancients, who have treasured up, 
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and are prepared to profit by, all thé experience: 
which rh life can bats We are not diss 
puting with our aricestors the palm of talent, 
m which they may or may not be our superiors, 
but the palm of experience, in which it is 
utterly impossible they can be our superiors. 
And yet, whenever the Chancellor comes for- 
ward to protect some abuse, or to oppose some 
plan which has the increase of human happi- 
ness for its object, his first appeal is always to 
the wisdom of our ancestors; and he himself, 
and many noble Lords who vote with him, a 
to this hour, persuaded that all alterations an 
amendments on their devices are an unblush- 
ing controversy between youthful temerity and 
mature experience!—and so, in truth, they are, 
only that much-loved magistrate mistakes the 
young for the old, and the old for the young, 
and is guilty of that very sin against experi- 
ence which he attributes to the lovers of inno- 
vation. 


o——- 


A FUQUEER’S CURSE. 


Among the many avenge objects which an 
Englishman meets with in India, there are few 
which tend so much to upset his equanimity as 
a visit from a wandering fuqueer. 

The advent of one of these gentry in an Eng- 
lish settlement is regarded with much the same 
sort of feeling as a vagrant cockroach, when he 
makes his appearance unannounced in a mod- 
ern drawing-room. [f we could imagine the 
aforesaid cockroach brandishing his horns in 
the face of the horrified inmates, exulting in the 
disgust which his presence creates, and intima- 
ting, with a conceited swagger, that, in virtue 
of his ugliness, he considers himself entitled 
to some cake and wine, perhaps the analogy 
would be more complete. 

The fuqueer is the mendicant friar of India. 
He owns no superior ; wears no clothing ; per- 
forms no work ; despises everybody and every- 
thing; sometimes pretends to perpetual fasting ; 
and lives on the fat of the land. 

There is this much, however, to be said for 
him, that when he does mortify himself for the 
good of the community, he does it to some pur- 
pose. A lenten fast, or a penance of parched 
pose in his shoes, would be a mere bagatelle to 

im. We have seen a fuqueer who was never 
“known” to eat at all. He carried a small 
black stone about with him, which had been 
presented to his mother by a holy man. He 
pretended that by sucking this stone, and with- 
out the aid of any sort of nutriment, he had 
arrived at the mature age of forty; yet he had 
a nést of supplementary chins, and a protu- 
berant paunch, which certainly did great credit 
to the fattening powers of the black stone. 
Oddly enough, his business was to collect eat- 
ables and drinkables; but, like the Scottish 
gentleman who was continually begging brim- 
stone, they were “no for hissel, but for a nee- 
bour.” When I.saw him he was soliciting of- 
ferings of rice, milk, fish, and ghee, for the 
benefit of his patron Devi. These offerings were 
nightly laid upon the altar before the Devi, who 
was supposed to absorb them during the night, 
considerately leaving the fragments to be dis- 
tributed among the poor of the parish. His 
godship was very discriminating in the goodness 
and freshness of these offerings, for he rejected 
such as were stale, to be returned next morning, 
with his maledictions, to the fraudulent donors. 

Sometimes a fuqueer will take it into his 
head that the community will be benefited b 
his trundling himself along, like a cart-wheel, 
for a couple of hundred miles or so.. He ties 
his wrists to his ankles, gets a tive, composed of 
chopped straw, mud, and cow-dung, laid alon 
the ridge of his backbone; a bamboo sta 
passed through the angle formed by his knees 
and his elbows, by way of an axle, and off he goes; 
a brazen cup, with a bag, and a hubble-bubble, 
hang like tassels at the two extremities of the 
axle. Thus accoutred, he often starts on a 
journey which will occupy him for several years, 
like Milton’s fiend, 

“O’er bog, or steep, through straight, rough, dense, 


or rare, 

With head, hands, feet, or wings, pursues his way.” 
On arriving in the vicinity of a village, the 
whole population turn out to meet and escort 
him with due honors to the public well or tank, 
the men beating drums, and the women singing 
through their noses. Here his holiness unbends, 
washes off the dust and dirt acquired by peram- 
bulating several miles of dusty road; and, after 
partaking of a slight refreshment, enters into 
conversation with the assembled villagers, just 
as if he were an ordinary mortal—making very 
particular inquiries concerning the state of 
their larders, and slight investigations as to 
their morals. Of course every one is anxious 
to have the honor of entertaining a man so 
holy as to roll to their presence doubled up into 
a hoop, and disputes get warm as to who is to 
have the preference. Whereupon the fuqueer 
makes a speech, in which he returns thanks for 
the attentions shown him, and intimates that 
he intends taking up his quarters with the man 
who is most capable of testifying his apprecia- 
tion of the honor. After some higgling, he 
knocks himself down, a decided bargain, to be 
the guest of the highest bidder, in whose house 
he remains, giving good advice to the commu- 
nity, and diffusmg an odor of sanctity through- 
out the whole village. When the supplies be- 
gin to fail, he ties his hands to his heels again, 
gets a fresh tire put on, and is escorted out of 
the village with the same formalities as accom- 
panied his entrance. 

Like other vermin of his class, he is most apt 
to. attach himself to the “weaker vessels” ot 
humanity, with whom he is generally a prodi- 
— favorite. He is not, certainly, indebted to 

is personal advantages for this favor, for a 
more hideously ugly race of men is seldom met 
with. Asif nature had not made him suffi- 
ciently repulsive, he heightens his hideousness 
by encircling his eyes with bands of white 
ey daubing his cheeks a rich mustard yel- 
ow; a white streak runs along the ridge of his 
nose, and another forms a circle round his 
mouth ; his ribs are indicated by corresponding 
bars of white paint, which give a highly ven- 
erable cross-bones effect to his breast. When I 
add that he wears no clothes, and that the use 
of soap is no part of his religion, some idea may 
be gained of the effect the first view of him oc- 
casions in the mind of a European. 

On the afternoon of a very sultry day in 
June, I had got a table out in the verandah of 
my bungalow, and was amusing myself with a 
galvanic apparatus, giving such of my servants 
as had the courage a taste of what they called 
Wulatee boinjee, (English lightning,) when a 
long gaunt figure, with his hair hanging in dis- 
ordered masses over his face, was observed to 
cross the lawn. On arriving within a few 
paces of where I stood, he drew himself up in 
an imposing attitude—one of his arms akimbo, 
while the other held out towards me what ap- 
peared to be a pair of tongs, with a brass dish 
at the extremity of it. 

“Who are you?” T called out. 

“Fuqueer,” was the guttural response. 

“What do you want?” 

“Bheek,” (alms. 

“Bheek!” I exclaimed, “surely you are 
joking—a great stout fellow like you can’t be 
wanting bheek?” 

The fuqueer paid not the slightest attention, 
but continued holding out his tongs with the 
dish at the end of it. 

“You had better be off,’ I said; “I never 
give bheek to people who are able to work.” 

“We do Khooda’s work,” replied the fuqueer, 
with a swagger. 

“Oh! you do—then,” I answered, “you had 
better ask Khooda for bheek.” So saying, I 
turned to the table, and began arranging the 
apparatus for making some experiments. Hap- 
pening to look up about five minutes after, I 
observed that the Sane was standing upon 
one leg, and struggling to assume as much 
majesty as was consistent with his equilibrium. 
The tongs and dish were still extended, while 
his left hand sustained his right foot across 
his abdomen. I turned to the table, and tried 
to go on with my work, but I blundered awfully, 
hicks & glass jar, cut my fingers, and made a 
mess on the table. I had a consciousness of the 
fuqueer’s staring at me with his extended dish, 
and could not get the fellow out of my head. [ 
looked up at Tim again. There he was, as 
grand as ever, on his one leg, and with his eyes 
riveted on mine. He continued this performance 
for nearly an hour, yet there did not seem to be 
the faintest indication of his unfolding himself; 
rather a picturesque ornament to the lawn, if 
he should take it into his head—as these fel- 
lows sometimes do—to remain in the same po- 
sition for a twelvemonth. “If,” I said, 5 pe 
stand there much longer, I'll give you such a 
taste of boinjee (lightning) as will soon make you 

to go,” 

The oly answer to this threat was a smile 
of derision that sent his mustache bristling up 

inst his nose. 

“Lightning!” he sneered; “your lightnin 
son's touch a fuqueer—the gods take care o 
. : ” 

Without more ado I charged the battery, and 









| connected it with a coil maching, which as 
| those who have ied it are aware, is capable of 

he nerves in such a way as few people 
hich none are capable of vol- 


untarily endu peel cien seconds. 


The fuqueer seemed rather amused at the 
queer-looking implements on the table, but 
otherwise maintained a look of lofty stoicism ; 
nor did he seem in any way alarmed when | 
approached with the conductors. 

me of my servants, who had already expe- 
rienced the process, now came clustering about, 
with looks of ill-suppressed merriment, to wit- 
ness the fuqueer’s ordeal. I fastened one wire 
to his still extended tongs, and the other to the 
foot on the ground. ? ; 

As the coil machine was. not yet in action, 
beyond diseoncerting him a little, the attach- 
ment of the wires did not otherwise affect him, 
But when I pushed the magnet into the coil, 
and gave him the full strength of the battery, 
he howled like a demon; the tongs—to which 
his hand was now fastened by a force beyond 
his will—quivered in his unwilling grasp as if 
it were burning the flesh from his bones. He 
threw himself on the ground, yelling and gnash- 
ing his teeth, the tongs clanging an irregular 
accompaniment. Never was human pride so 
abruptly cast down. He was rolling about in 
such a frantic way that I began to fear he 
would do himself mischief; a thinking he 
had now had as much as was good for him, I 
eee the machine and released him. 

‘or some minutes he lay quivering on the 
ground, as if not quite sure that the horrible 
spell was broken; then gathering himself up, 
he flung the tongs from him, bounded across 
the lawn, and over the fence like an antelope. 
When he had got to what he reckoned cursing 
distance, he turned round, shook his fists at me, 
and fell to wisk-_-pouring out a torrent of im- 

recations—shouting, screeching, and tossing 
bis arms about in a manner fearful to behold. 

There is a peculiarity in the abuse of an 
Oriental, that, beyond wishing the object of it 
a liberal endowment of blisters, boils, and ulcers, 
(no inefficient curses in a hot country,) he does 
not otherwise allude to him personally, but di- 
rectshe main burden of his wrath against his 
female relatives, from his grandmother to his 
grand-daughter, wives, daughters, sisters, aunts, 
and grand-aunts inclusive. These he imprecates, 
individually and collectively, rae: every 
clause of a preseribed formulary, which has been 
handed down by his ancestors, and which, in 
searchingness of detail and comprehensiveness 
of malediction, leaves small scope for additions 
or improvements. 

Leaving me then to rot and wither from the 
face of the earth, and consigning all my female 
kindred to utter and inevitable death and de- 
struction, he walked off to a neighboring village 
to give vent to his feelings and compose his ruffled 
be 

t so happened, that a short time after the 
fuqueer had g gone, I incautiously held my head, 
while watching the result of some experiments, 
over a dish of fuming acid, and consequently be- 
came so ill as to be obliged to retire to my bed- 
room and lie down. In about an hour I called 
to my bearer to fetch me a glass of water, but, 
although I heard him and some of the other 
servants whispering together behind the purda, 
or door curtain, no attention was paid to my 
summons. After repeating the call two or 
three times, with the same result, I got up to see 
what was the matter. On drawing aside the 
purda, I beheld the whole establishment seated 
in full conclave on their haunches round the 
door. On seeing me, they all got up and took 
to their heels like a covey of frightened par- 
tridges. The old Kidmudgar was too fat to 
run far, so I seized him just as he was making 
his exit by a gap in the garden fence. He was, 
at first, quite incapable of giving any account 
of himself, so I made him sit a minute among 
the long grass to recover his wind, when he 
broke out with “Oh! re-bab-re-bab/” and began 
to blubber, as only a fat Kidmudgar can, im- 
ploring me to send instantly for the fuqueer, and 
make him a present; if I did not, I would cer- 
tainly be a dead man before to-morrow’s sun. 
“For,” said he, “a fuqueer’s curse is good as 
kismut-ke-bat,” (a matter of fate.) Some of his 
fellows, now seeing that the murder was out, 
ventured to come back, and joined in requesting 
me to save my life while there was yet time. 

A laugh was the only answer I could make. 
This somewhat reassured them, but it was easy 
to see that | wes regarded by ull as a doomed 
man. It was too purpose that I told them I 
was now quite well, and endeavored to explain 
the cause of my sickness. They would have it 
that I was im a dying state, and that my only 
salvation lay in sending off a messenger with a 
kid and a bag of rupees to the fuqueer. The 
durdzee, (tailor,) who had just come from the 
village where the fuqueer had taken refuge, 
told me that as soon as the fuqueer heard that 
[ was ill, he performed a pas seul of a most im- 
pressive character, shouting and threatening to 
curse everybody in the village as he had me and 
mine. The consequence was, that pice, cowries, 
rice, and ghee, were showered upon him with 
overwhelming liberality. 

Without saying a word, I armed myself with 
a horsewhip, set out for the village, and found 
the fuqueer surrounded by a dense crowd of 
men and women, to whom he was jabbering 
with tremendous volubility, telling them how 
he had withered me up root and branch, and 
expressing a hope that I would serve as a lesson 
to the other children of Sheitan who ventured 
to take liberties with a fuqueer. The crowd 
hid me from him till I broke in upon his dreams 
with a slight taste of my whip across his 
shoulders. His eyes nearly leaped out of their 
sockets when he turned round and saw me. 
Another intimation from my thong sent him off 
with a yell, leaving the rich spoil he had col- 
lected from the simple om a behind. What 
became of him I cannot tell. | heard no more 
of him. 

A few such adventures as these would tend to 
lessen the gross, and, to them, expensive super- 
stition under which the natives of India at pres- 
ent labor.—Household Words. 
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RUSSIAN MANNERS AND HOSPITALITY. 


The great Russian Noblemen who show, in their 
way, the tastes of Inhabitants of the South — 
You must go and see the different country 
houses which they have built in the middle of 
an island formed by the Neva, in the centre of 
Petersburg. The plants of the South, the per- 
fumes of the East, and the divans of Asia, 
embellish these residences. By immense hot- 
houses, in which the fruits of all countries are 
ripened, an artificial climate is created. The 

sessors of these palaces endeavor not to lose 
the least ray of sun while ke appears on their 
horizon; they treat him like a friend who is 
about to take his departure, whom they have 
known formerly in a mor® fortunate country, 

The day after my arrival, | went to dine with 
one of the most considerable merchants of the 
city, who exercised hospitality a la Russia— 
that is to say, he placed a flag on the top of his 
house to signiff that he dined at home, and 
this invitation was sufficient for all his friends. 
He made us dine in the open air, so much 
pleasure was felt from these poor days of sum- 
mer—of which a few yet remained—to which 
we should have scarcely given the name in the 
south of Europe. The garden was very agree- 
able; it was embellished with trees and flowers; 
but at four paces from the house the deserts 
and the marshes were again to be seen. In the 
environs of Petersburg, nature has the look of 
an enemy who resumes his advantages when 
man ceases for a moment to struggle with him. 

VISIT TO COUNT ORLOFF. 

The following day, I was invited by Count 
Orloff to come and spend the day in the island 
which bears his name, and which is the most 
agreeable of all those formed by the Neva, 
Oaks, a rare production in this country, over- 
shadow the garden. The Count and Countess 
Orloff employ their fortune in receiving strangers 
with equal facility and magnificence. You are 
at your ease with them, as in a country retreat, 
and you enjoy there all the luxury of cities. 
Count Orloff is one of the most learned noble- 
men to be met with in Russia, and his love of 
his country bears a profound character, with 
which it is impossible to a: being affected. 
The first day 1 passed at this house, peace had 
just been proclaimed with England. It was a 
Sunday, and in his garden, which was on that 
day opened to all comers, we saw a great num- 
ber of these long-bearded merchants, who keep 
up in Russia the costume of the Mojeks—that 
is to say, of the peasants. A number of them 
collected to hear the delightful band of music 
of Count Orloff: it gave us the English air of 
God save the King, which is the song of liberty 
in a country of which the Monarch is its first 
guardian. “We were all much affected, and ap- 
plauded this air, which is become national for 
all Europeans, for there are no longer but two 
kinds of men in Europe—those who serve 

ny, and those who have learned to hate it. 
ount Orloff went up to the Russian merchants, 








and told them that the between Russia 


and England was celebrating. They immedi- 
ately gave the sign of the cross, an thanked 
heaven that the sea was once more open to 


them. The isle of Orloff is in the centre of all 
those which the great noblemen of Petersburg, 
and the Emperor and Empress themselves, have 
selected for their residences during summer. 
Not far from it is the isle of Etsogonoff, the 


rich owner of which has brought from Greece 
ad 


antiquities of great value. His house was 0 
every day during his life, and whoever 
once been presented might return when they 
chose. He never invited any one to dinner or 
supper on a particular day; it was understood 
that, once admitted, you were always welcome. 
He frequently knew not half the persons who 
dined at his table; but this luxurious hospitality 
pleased him like any other kind of magnifi- 
cence. The same practice prevails in many 
other houses at Petersburg. It, is natural to 
conclude from that, that what we call in France 
the pleasures of conversation cannot be there 
met with. The company is much too numerous 
to allow a conyersation of any interest even to 
be kept up in it. In the best society, the most 

rfect good manners prevail; but there is 
neither sufficient information among the nobility, 
nor sufficient confidence among persons living 
habitually under the influence of a despotic 
Court and Government, to allow them to know 
anything of the charms of intimacy. —Madame 
de StaeP?s Ten Years in Exile. 


UNITY OF RACES. 


We are happy to find that the celebrated 
philosopher and traveller, Humboldt, maintains 
the Christian and humane doctrine of the unity 
of the human species. The following extract is 
from his last work, Cosmos, and is distinguished 
by a noble spirit of humanity : 


“Whilst we maintain the unity of the human 
species, we at the same time repel the depres- 
sing assumption of superior and inferior races 
of men. There are nations more susceptible of 
cultivation, more highly civilized, more ennobled 
by mental cultivation, than others, but none, in 
themselves, nobler than others. All are in like 
degree designed for freedom ; a freedom which 
in the ruder conditions of society belongs only 
to the individual, but which in social States, en- 
joying political institutions, appertains as a 
right to the whole body of the community. 


“If we would indicate an idea which throughout 
the whole course of history has ever more and more 
widely extended its empire, or which more than any 
other testifies to the much contested and still more 
decidedly misunderstood perfectibility of the whole 
human race, it is that of establishing our common 
humanity—of striving to remove the barriers which 
prejudice and limited views of every kind have erect- 
ed amongst men, and to treat all mankind, without 
reference to religion, nation, or color, as one frater- 
nity, one great community, fitted for the attainment 
of one object, the unrestrained development of the 
physical powers. This is the ultimate and highest 
aim of society, identical with the direction implanted 
by nature in the mind of man towards the indefinite 
extension of his existence. He regards the earth in 
all its limits, and the heavens as far as his eye can 
scan their bright and starry depths, as inwardly his 
own, given to him as the objects of his contempla- 
tion, and as a ficld for the development of his ener- 
gies. Even the child longs to pass the hills or the 
seas which enclose his narrow home; yet when his 
eager steps have borne him beyond those limits, he 
pines, like the plant, for his native soil; and it is by 
this touching and beautiful attribute of man — this 
longing for that which is unknown, and this fond re- 
membrance of that which is lost—that he is spared 
from an exclusive attachment to the present. Thus 
deeply rooted in the innermost nature of man, and 
even enjoined upon him by his highest tendencies, the 
recognition of the bond of humanity becomes one of 
the noblest leading principles in the history of man- 
kind.” — Wilhelm von Temboldt, Ucher die Kawi- 
Sprache, bd. iii, s. 426. 

“With these words, which draw their charm 
from the depths of feeling, let a brother be per- 
mitted to close this general description of the 
natural phenomena of the Universe. From the 
remotest nebulze, and from the revolving double 
stars, we have descended to the minutest organ- 
isms of animal creation, whether manifested in 
the depths of ocean or on the surface of our 
globe, and to the delicate vegetable germs 
which clothe the naked declivity of the ice- 
crowned mountain summit; and here we have 
been able to arrange these phenomena accord- 
ing to partially known laws; but other laws of 
& more mysterious nature rule the higher 
spheres of the organic world, in which is com- 
prised the human species in all its varied con- 
formation, its creative intellectual power, and 
the language to which it has given existence. 
A physical delineation of nature terminates at 
the point where the sphere of intellect begins, 
and a new world of mind is opened to our view. 
It marks the limit, but does not pass it,” 

JUST PUBLISHED, 
E C. & J. BIDDLE, No. 6 South Fifth street, Philadel- 
« phia, have recently published : 

1. English Literature of the Nineteenth Century, on the 
plan of the author’s “ Compendium of English Literature,” 
and supplementary to it. Designed for colleges and advanc- 
ed classes in schools, as wellas for private reading. By 
Charles D. Cleveland. 

This volume comprises Mpaiaghion sketches, chronologi- 
eally arranged, of the most prominent English authors who 
have flourished since the beginning of the present century, 
and selections from their works; with notes explanatory, il 
lustrative, and directing to the best editions, and to various 
criticisms. 

The extensive use of the ‘Compendium of English Liter- 
ature’? in schools and colleges throughout the United States, 
and the high commendation which it has received from the 
leading periodicals of England, assure the publishers that 
the present volume, which in its general plan is similar to 
it, and in the list of authors probably more attractive to 
readers generally, will meet the favor of those desirous to 
prom¢te a refined literary taste in the rising generation. 

2. Hymns for Schools, with appropriate selections from 
Scripture, and tunes suited to the metres of the hymns, 
Second Edition, revised and improved. By Charles v. 
Cleveland. 

This selection is believed to embrace the choicest sacred 
lyrics in our language ; there being one for each day in the 
year, and additional hymns for special occasions. Each 
hymn is prefaced by an appropriate Scripture text, aad the 
names of the authors of the hymns are given. The tunes 
appended are such as have long been favorites with Chris- 
tians or all denominations, and «re easily sung 

The first edition is now in use in many seminaries of the 
first rank in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, &c. 

With the improvements made in this second edition, the 
publishers feel that they may with confidence rommend it 
tu teachers, as well adapted to the use for which it is spe- 
cially dusigned; and to readers generally, as being a fine 
selection of sacred lyrics. 

The above works may be had of the firms below named, 
and of booksellers generally. 

C. M. SAXTON, 152 Fulton street, New York. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, § CO., Washington street, 


oston. 
H. W. DERBY § CO, Cincinnati. 
CUSHINGS § BAILEY, Baltimore. Sept. 18—2t 


KIMBERTON FARM AT PUBLIC SALE, 

ILL be sold at public sale, on the premises, on Second 
day, the 20th of the Tenth month next, the property 
well known as the Kimberton Farm, for a long time occupied 
as a boarding school, situate in Chester county thirty miles 
from Philadelphia, three miles from the Reading Railroad 
station at Phoenixville, and three miles frum the Chester 
Springs, on a daily mail stage route from Phoenixville to 
Lancaster. The farm contains about 117 acres of iand, of an 
excellent quality, in a high state of cultivation, and well 
watered, with a reasonable proportion of woodland—a large 
proportion in grass, and well adapted to grazing. Iron ore is 
believed to be abunda ton the farm. The buildings are a 
spacious stone dwelling-house, eighty feet front, with Gothic 
rtico, and grounds tastefully laid out; extensive back 
uildings, with convenienc-s for theaccommodation of eighty 
boarders. Abund of pure spring water is distributed by 
a forcing pump through different parts of the building,amply 

sufficient for household and bathing purposes. e far 

buildings are also of stone, substantial and dious ; 
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PROGRESS PAMPHLETS. 
A pomcryer of twelve or fifteen Original Pamphlets, of the 
eo, eee ste, is in the course of publication at Cincin- 
y — by L. A. Hine, whose thorough study of the vari- 
ae - — of Reform cannot fail to make them acceptable 
lose, They are issued at irregular intervals. 
— reumstances; but, as nearas may be, they will 
ep monthly. They will embrace the great questions 
Cashing the relations of man to nature, and of mankind 
ms emselves in every sphere of life ; and their aim 
be to hasten the time when greate> liberty, more equal- 
ity, and a purer fraternity, will secure to all the highest 
of which they are individually capable. 
erms —Ten cents single number, one dollar per dozen, 
_ —_ oe 4 ae a. Each number contains 32 pa- 
printed and neatly covered. Direct to 
arch 13—6m L. A. HIN K, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


FRANK MILLER'S LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 








AND 
WATER-PROOF OIL BLACKING, 
For Boots, Shoes, Harness, Carriage Tops, &€. 


HIS BLACKING is not desi 
: gned to produce a polish, 
pat to render leat 
much iss aan: eather soft, pliable, water proof, and 
t may be had at the mannfacturer’s wholesale price: 
New Vork—Grannis & Stewart, 96 Maiden Las 
Albany, N. Y.—Archibald MeCiure. 
Rochester, N. Y —Sage & Pancovst. 
B , N. Y.—Pratt & Co, Terrace street. 
Philadelpbia—T. W. Dyott & Son, 132 N. 2d street, 
Pittsburg, Pa—MoCurdy & Loomis. 
Boston, Mass.—Alexander Strong, 32 Central street. 
Bangor, Me.—George W. Emerson, 4 Smith’s Block. 
at see x come & Smith. 
Cineinna —Robbins & Pomroy, 27 P t. 
Montreal, ©. W.—Brown & Childs’ te 
pregey: C, ¥ —Brewe & Childs. 
nd in the cities and principal towns generally through- 
_ es orthern and Western States of the Union. . 
ug 


TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 
MERICAN GIFT BOOKS FOR 1852.—To Clergymen, 
Postmasters, Teachers of Sabbath Schools, Book Agents, 
Students, and Heads of Families. 

Sears’ American Pictorial Book Establishment removed 

to 181 William Street, (near Sprnce,) New York. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 

The subscriber publishes a large numberof most valuable 
books. very popular, and of such a moral and religious influ- 
ence, that while good men may safely engage in their cirea- 
lation, they will confer a pudlic benefit, and receive a fair 
compensation for their labor. 

To voung men of enterprise and tact, this business 
offers an opportunity for profitable employment seldom to be 
met with. There is not a town in the Union where a right 
honest and well disposed person can fail selling from 50) to 
200 volumes, according to the population. 

JUST PUBLISHED 

“ Pictorial pga a oy of China and India,’ 600 pages, 
and “ Thrilling Incidents of the Wars of the United States,” 
600 pages. Ketail price, $2.59 per vol. 

Our publications are too pumerous to be described in an 
advertisement. 

iy Any person wishing to embark in the enterprise, will 
riak little by sending to the Publisher $25, for which he 
will receive sample copies of the various works, (at whole- 
sale prices,) carefully buxed, insured, and directed, affording 
a very liberal per centage to the Agent for his trouble With 
these, he will soon be able to ascertain the most saleable, 
and to order accordingly. 

OXF Persons wishing to engage in their sale, will receive 
promptly, by mail, a Circular containing full particulars, 
with “Directions to Persons disposed to uct as Agents,” to- 
gether with the terms on which they will be furnished, by 
addressing the subscriber, post paid, 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
181 Wiiliam Street, New York. 





To Publishers of Newspapers throughout the United 
States : 

Newspapers copying this advertisement, as above, without 
any alteration or abridgment, (inciuding this notice,) and 
giving it six inside insertions, shall receive a copy of any 
one of our $250 or $3 works, (subject to their order,) by 
sending one or more papers marked “ Sears’s Family Visiter, 
New York Sep. 4—6t. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN AGENCY, 
City of Washington, 
NDER thedirection of AARON HAIGHT PALMER 
of New York, and WORTHINGTON GARRETT- 
SON SNETHEN of New Orleans, Attorneys and Coun. 
sellors of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This establishment is formed for the following objects: 
1. For praccicing law in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and conducting professional business before Con 








88. 

2. For the prosecution and recovery of all claims, in law 
or equity, against the United States before Congress or the 
Executive Departments, or against foreign Governments be 
fore Boards of Commissioners. 

3. For the settlement of accounts with the State, Treagn 
ry, War, Navy, Post Office and Interior Departments, and 
obtaining the remission of fines, penalties, and forfeitures. 
for alleged violations of the revenue, post office, or other 
laws. 

4. For securing letters patent for inventions from the 
United States or from foreign Governments, and procuring 
land warrants and pensions under the various pension laws 
of the United States. 

5 For collections generally, embracing debts, legacies, 
and inheritances, in the United States and foreign countries 

6 For the parchase and sale of lands in any of the States 
or Territories of the Union, and loaning moneys on mort- 
gage of real estate lying therein. 

7. For investment of funds in United States and State 
stocks and loans, collection of the dividends thereon, and 
generally, for the transaction of all business pertaining tos 
law, loan, and banking agency. 

Allcommunieations addressed, post paid, to Messrs Pal- 
mer & Suwethen, American and Foreign Agency, city of 
Washington, will receive prompt and faithful attention. 

PALMER & SNETHEN, 
June 19—ly Office No. 5 Carroll Place, Capitol Hill. 


THOMAS M. MARSHALL, 


TTORNEY and Coansellor at Law, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania May i—9t 


SUPERIOR DAGUERREOTYPES, 
FIRST PKEMIUM! 

H. WHITEHURST has extended the field of his ope- 

e rations over more ground than any Vaguerreotypist in 
the country His Galleries may be found on Pennsylvanis 
avenue, between Four-and-a half and Sixth streete; No. 27 
Baltimore street, Baltimore; corner Broauway and Leonard 
street, New York; No. 77 Main street, Richmcnd; Syca 
more street. Petersburg; Main street, Norfolk; arid Main 
street, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

His beautifully and highly finished Electro Daguerreo- 
types are an extraordinary improvement, insuring faithful 
and highly finished lik in a few ls. 

The rotary back-ground. invented by J. H. Whitehurst 
gives an airy and living appearance to the picture. 

He is the patentee of the Morteotype, the art of imbedding 
Daguerreotype likenesse’ in tombstones, so as to make them 
resist the ravages of time and weather. 

Whitehurst’s establishments now distribute more than 
thirty thousand pictures annually,and have never givendis 
satisfaction! This is certainly a flattering proof of the su- 
periority of his likenesses. 

J. H. W. calls the attention of the public generally to his 
elegantly furnished Gallery over Lane & Tucker’s new 
store, where a free exhibition of pictures will be given. 

Notwithstanding the usual competitionin Daguerreotyper 
at the recent fair of the Maryland Institute, he was awarded 
the first medal by the judges. 

Likenesses of every description copied,and post-mortem 
cases attended to. March 27—tf 








POWERS & SEATON, 
J 34 ~~ EYS and Counsellors at Law, and Solicitor: 
in Chancery, Youngstown, Mahoning county, Ohio. 
K. J. POWERS. 
G. W. SEATON 
LIGHT'S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston, 
I the special Boston and New England office for the fol- 
lowing valuable newspapers. ‘ 

The National Era. Received by Express from Washing- 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $2.75 a year, free of post- 
age single nambers, 6 cents. Price by mail, $2. Agente 
and clubs furnished at rates that will save them part of the 
postage. Orders for advertising in this paper solicited. 

The Independent—weekly. Edited by Key. Leonard Ba- 
con, D. D., and others; Kev. George B. Cheever and Rev 
Henry Ward Beecher, stated Contributors. Received by 
Express from New York, and delivered by carriers at $2.50 
a year, free of postage; single numbers, 6 cents. Price by 
mail, $2 

The Friend of Youth, a superior monthly journal for the 
Young, edited by Mrs. M. !.. Bailey, Washington Price. 
delivered free of postage, 62 1 2 cents a year; by mail, 5() 
cents. 

The Oberlin Evangelist—semi-monthly. Price, $1 a year 
(All the Oberlin Books also for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
this Agency.) 

Also, the Boston Publishing Office for 

The New Englander, a quarterly journal, commanding 
the first order of talent, and taking a liberal view of the Pro 
gressive movements of the age, religious and secular. It 
holds itself free to treat on every subject that may be pre- 
sumed to be interesting to intelligent Christian men; and 
to such men, in every profession an position, it addressee 
itself. Kdited by a Committee, including some of the best 
minds of New Haven. Each volume begins in February 
Price, $3 a year; single numbers, 75 cents. 

&F Subscriptions and renewals to the above Periodicals. 
and orders for all useful books, solicited by 

May |. G,. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 


Sept.. 26. 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
wien B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law,Columbus,Obio. Office in Platt’s newbuild- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Business connected with the profession.ofell kinds pune- 
tuslivattendad to fan @ 








a 
J 
large barn, with stabling, wagon-house, carriage: house, ice- 
honse, &c. The lecality, on account of its salubrity, the 
abundance and purity ot the water, the beaury of the grounds 
contiguous to the dwelling and of the surrounding country, 
ia desira: le either for the accommodation of a school or a 
summer boarding-house, as it is within two hours’ ridé of 
Philadelphia. 

Also, forty-six acres, adjoining the above, will be sold at 
the same time. 

For farther particulars inquire of Henry Kimber, residing 
on the premises ; or of Isaac Jackson, No 70 Marshall street ; 
R. V Massey, 205 North Fourth street; J. Warner, 225 
North Fourth street; or of Thomas Kimber, No. 40 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

Sale to commence at one o’clock on said day, at which time 
the conditions will be made known by 

Sept. 18—3t ABIGAL KIMBER. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE OF CINCIN- 
NATI, CHARTERFD IN 1845, Total number of 
matriculants from 1845 to 1851, 1,054. 

Faculty —The seventh winter session vf this College will 
commence on the first rage | of N.vember, 1851, and con- 
tinne four months. The chairs of the Faculty will be ar- 
ranged as foliows : 

1 G. JONES, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice 
of Medicine. 

R. S. NEWTON, M. D , Professor of Surgery. 

B. L. HILL, M. D , Professor of Obstetrics, and Diseases 
of Women and Children. 

Z. FREEMAN, M. D., Professor of Special, Surgical end 
Pathological Anatomy. 

J. R. BUCHANAN, M D., Professor of Physiology, and 
Institutes of Medicine. 

L. E. JONES, M_D., Professor of Materia Medica, and 
Therapentics, and Medical Botany. f 

4» LL. D., Professor of 





J. MILTON SANDERS, M. 
srw Pharmacy, and Toxicology. 

O. E. NEWTON, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy and 
Surgical Prosecutor. 

A gratuitous poeliminary course of Lectures will com- 
mence on the second Monday of October. At the same time 
the Demonstrator’s roome will be opened, with every facility 
for the study of Anatomy. Anatomical material is abundant 
and cheap. Prompt attendance at the opening of the session 
is expected 

Terms.—Tickets to a full courseof Lectures (until u- 
ation) $100 in advance, or a well endorsed note for $125. To 
a single course of Lectures $60 in advance, or a well endors- 
ed note for $70. Matriculation tics et $5, Gradustion $15, 
Demonatrator’s ticket $5, Board costs from $2 to $2.50 per 
week. Stadents someti-nes board themselves for much less. 
Students, upon their arrival in the city, will call at the office 
of Professor R.S Newton, on Seventh street, between Vine 


CHILD'S PREMIUM SAW-MILL, 
To Plank Road Contractors and Lumbermen gen- 
erally. 


iE subscriber having obtained a patent for improve- 
ments in circular saw mills, by which all sizes and 
lengths of logs can be cut with equa} facility, with great sa- 
ving of power, timbes and expense, has made arrangements 
by which he can hereafter supply mills with superior saws, 
to order, Rights to manufacture in several of the Northern 
and Eastern States for sale, and models supplied. 
O. CHILD. 
Granville, Putnam Co., lil , July 2, 1851—July 17—eo 
BENNETT'S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY, 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z. D, Gilman's Drug Stere, 
EXHIBITION FREF 
we meet the increasing patronage of this establishment, 
the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarged 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country. 

It was necessary, also, to have more assistance in the ope 
rating department; and [ have therefore associated with me 
Mr. F. M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us te 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery : 

Some valuable additions to the co lection of specimen: 
have been recently made, among which we will mention that 
of JENNY LIND, taxen from wee: one of oo 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken 
Kome, of Powers's statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

The collection of the United States Senate, intended for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may be 
anne. cua Sky-Light, and one of the best Germat 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usual 
size, and twice the size of any in ‘his > A toge her with a 
constant and suosessful practice for the last twelve years 
we feel confident in being able to furnish Daguerreoty pes tc 


ness of impression, a expression, grace and ease 01 
cann' sed. . 
ort new pe process practiced at this estab- 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictures in the short space 
of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves with 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of all ages. 
Miniatures neatly set | panery breaatpins, finger 
esired. 
rings, and settings furnished, od. BENNETT. 
Jan. 2. Bs M. CORY. 
“GENERAL BANKING AND EACHANGE BUSI- 
NESS, 
OPARTNERSHI(P.—The undersigned respectfully an- 
C nounce to the public that they have entered into copart- 
hip for the transaction of a general Exchange and Bank- 





and Race. For farther particulars, address Dr. R. S. New- 
tom, or JOS. KR. BUCHANAN, M. D., Dean. 
Cincinnati, Ohie, August, 1851. Aug. 23. 
MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 


fy oat sere HOUSE. JENKS $ PARKS, 
229 Washington street, Boston. Cc. JEN 
March 20—-lyg 


HOOKER & HAWLEY, 


ATeeausre and Counsellors at Law, Hartford, Con 
necticut. JOHN HOOKER. 
Sept. 12—ly JOSEPH BR. HAWLEY. 


No. 
‘ 8. 


ARKS. 





ing business in the city of Washington, under the firm of 
SELDEN, WITHERS, & CO. 
All business intrusted to them will be attended to with 
promptness and fidelity: 
WILLIAM SELDEN, late Treasurer U. States. 
JOHN WITHERS, of Alexan‘ria, Virginia. 
R. W. LATHAM, of the City of Washington. 





L. P. BAYNE, of Baltimore, Maryland. 
Jan. 9. 


those who may want them, which, for beanty of tone, clear. . 





NEW PAMPHLET BY REV.30nn cS 


2 - F 
HE Sinfulness of Slaveholding sho, ER, 
Reuson and Sorktane By John G, Fee w PPeals 1, 
Gospel io Kentueky. 36 pp. i2mo, Printea — Of the 
Gray, and for sale by William Hurned, at Ny 4 John 4 
street, New York. Three dollars per hundreg “ta 
cents mae copy. This pamphlet has just ingned 40d 9, 
press, and it is intended, we understand, to giy “4 ftom 
cireulation in Kentacky and elsewhere. ‘We },,.,\,* 
sured by 4 gemtleman who has resided in Ken, 
Mr. Fee’s writings are held in high estimation Y thi 
eagerly t especially by the great 4 
people. When itis considered that it has been en). th 
many ipfinential persons in that State, that slay" ty 
sinful in itself, a well-written argament drawn fret 18 yg 
and Scripture to the contrary cannot be considereg . Tey 
sary ‘This pamphlet is wel) printed, ana js we)] atte 
general circulation both in slave and free States a'?"*, 
are some even here, ministers and laymen, who 0 Vhong 
sinfulness of slavery inallcases We trust th. trin” ty 
Freedom will send their orders, and aid in the wide 
tion of thig seasonable and able essay. If sent th  citey, 
mail, the New law requires the postage to he roth the 
will be two sents @ copy for 500 mites, and four he i 
distances beyond that. daw rie 


a 
THE SOUTH BEND Case, ~ 
PAMPHLET of 24 pp. has just been 


* The Sonth Bend (Ind.) Fugitive a es CUtitleg 
the Right toa writ of Habeas ( orpus ” og LV Oltin, 


It ig k 

William Harned, 48 Beekman street, New Yon Bale by 

& hundred, and 5 cents single enpy. A ug Prics ® 
~ 3m 


Joseph C. Butler. Peter L Brown, Henry H 
JOSEPH ©, BUTLER & Gp 

WHOLESALE GROCERS, CoMyjs: 
AND FORWARDING MERCH res ON 


ANTs 
Corner of Main aud Columbj, Btrets 
July3—3m = CINCINNATI, OHIO. i 
HENRY MINER & co., 
EALERS in Cheap Publications. &o <.; 
between Second and Third, Pitteburgn. net stres 
the most extensive Cheap Publication House a This ig 
where may always be found the principal Ma. the Wes 
new and old novels, Annuals, Gift Books, &e ™ 
Stationery of every kind, Day Books and Led 
Books, common and fancy Envelopes inks, a; ai fue 
anaes is that line of business. F or sale w oth 
retail, as aed j ity int 
vet ~£S, eap as can be purchazed in any city in the 
The National Evra and oth 
Peb. 13—lyg 


B2ines, and 


tang 
Uwi 
er periodicals are kept for 

ut Bale 


wat NEWSPAPER aa ENCLES 

- PALMER, the American Newspaper a... . . 

¢ forthe National Era, and autherin Agent 1B azear 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates “ take Aver, 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street: Reet 
fribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corne ew Yur 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest oc oF Of Thing 
and Fayette streets, SOFMEE Of Nor 


os S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspape ; 

: AL A . 
scription, and Collecting A gent, No/ig State one “tt 
(Journal Building,)is also agent for the Nationa: ks 
DAVID TORRENCE, NOTAKY PUBLIC 

Xenia, Ohio, 

ILL take acknowledgments ,depositio; 
\ _ protestations, in town or country ; ie pomry 
Nationul Era, the Te Sagnal Life Insurons than, 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Com, ”! 
will attend to the collection of claim Fy 
ing, easioe, and renting real estate. 
iF" Vilice—Galloway’s Buildings, up stairs—., 

Sept. 19—ly y BS, "p stairs SOrner toy 

WATSON & KENWICK, WASHING 

GENTS for procuring Patents in | 
and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inye 
tions, and transact all business connected with their 
tession. a 

They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of those i 
«pplictions which have been rejected by the Coumuissionee 
of Patents either on account of a defective Specificati nae : 
irawing, or the presentation of an imuproperclaim. _ 

Persons residing at a distance may precure al! Tecesanry : 
information respecting the patentability of their inventions 
may have their applications for patents macein = 
and may obtain patents, without incurrin 
versonal attendance at Washington, by 
scribers. H 

Models can be safelysent to us by the x presses { 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be gant by majj 

Leiters must be post puid. 

Office on F street opposite the Patent Otice, 

P. H. WATSON, 
E.S. RENWICE 


LARD 6IL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—t.ard Oil of the finest qaaiiy 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery yj 

woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always y 

purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expres) 

to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed {ir 

Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the Weatlniiy 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer 
Jan. 20. 32 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati y 
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ORTHOP ACIDIC SURGERY. 
(THE USE OF THE KNIFE DISPENSED WITH) 
‘FMHE managers of the Parkeville lnstitute (near Philay 
phia) bave opened a ward in that Institution, for th 
sure of DEFORMITIES OF THE HUMAN Bi) 
such as curved spine, crooked limbs,deformed bones, clubix 
4nd all diseaser of an analogous character. and also liertiie 
cupture, by means which render a resort to the use of ty 
knife unnecessary. ‘These patients will be under the elux 
of an experienced and skillfal Orthopaedic Surgeon, (lit ] 
F. Cullen,) who was for four years a pupil of the late « 
orated Dr. HEBER CHASE, of Philadelphia, ani « 
nas for the last ten years devoted himéelf to thia special 
Persons at a distance can consult with Dr. Cuiies,\) 
ietcer, describing the case and enclosing a fee of ten dolin 
lirected to the care of Samuel Webb, Secretary, No.# 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, to whom all application 
for admissionare to be made. 


T. F. CULLEN, M.D, 
March 20—tf 


Visiting Surgen 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHI'1, & 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AN) 
CONSUMPTION. 
ips offering to the community this justly celebrated reweiy 
for diseases of the throat and lungs, it is not our wisht 
srifle with the lives and health of the afflicted, but fraukly 
to lay bef .re them the opinions of distinguished men aw 
some of the evidences of its success, from which they ca 
judge for themselves. 





We sincerely pledge ourselves | 


nake no wild assertions or false statements of its effese) 

aor Will we hold out any hope to suffering humanity whicd - 

the facts will not warrant. 3 
Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry {rm + 

the public into all we pubiish, feeling assured they will tol 4 


them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy their'e# 
confidence and patronage. 
From the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Mult 
ria Medica, Bowdoin College. 
Brunswick, Me., February 5, % 


Dear Sir: | delayed answering the receipt of your i"! 
tration until I had an opportunity of witnessing its effec" 


my own family or in the families uf my triends - = 
This | have now done with a high degree of satisii® B® 
in eases both of adults and children ; BS 
I have found it, aa its ingredients show, a powerful rt Zz 


dy for colds, and coughs, and pu'monary diseases 
PARK«R CLEAVELAND, M.! 


From an Overseer in the Hamilton Mills in this 
LowkLL, August \"), | 
1 have been cured of the worst congh | ever hai 
life, by your Cherry Pectoral, and never fail, when! \"" Hie 
»pportnnity, of recou: mending it to others 
Yours, respectfally, Ss. D. EMERSO) 
Dr. J. C. AYER. 
ory The following was one of the worst cases, whit) '' 
physicians and friends thought to be incurable Con:t0) 
tion: 
Custer, Pa., August 22, 15! 
Sir: I was taken with a terrible cough, brought on ly! 
cold, in the beginning of last February, and was confine i 
my bed more than two months. Coughing incessantly ut 9 
and day, | became ghastly and pale, my eyes were sunk 
and glassy, and my breath very short. Indeed, | was r é 
ly failing, and in such distress for breath that but little by 
if my recovers could be entertained. While in this" 
tion. a friend of mine (the Rev. John Keller, of the Method 
church) brought me a bottle of your Cherry Pectora!, #h" 
( tried more to gratify him ‘han from any expe-tation af 
taining relief. Its good effect induced me to continue “ 
age, a: d I soon found my health much improved. %¢* bes 
three months, I am well and strong, and can attribute ™ 
eure only to your great medicine. 
With the deepest gratitude, yours &c. m 
Dr. J.C, Ayer. JAMES GODFRI 
O¢y~ Prepared and sold by James C. Ayer, practical chet 
ist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by the druggists oF 
throughout the United States and Canada Ang. /-"" 
ra rarer y ae ht 7 ~| v1. 
PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, AND pall 
MORE RAILROAD. ' 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
Three Fast Lines to Philadelphia, Daily, (°° 


Sundays) 
FARE IN RACH, THREE DOLLARS. - 
Or” and after Monday 2d December, the mail and en 
ger trains to Philadelphia will be ran as follows, ¥! 


. r , A ati I] lest? 
Morning Mail Train, stopping at way stations, ¥ 


the Company’s New Depot, President street, at 0. 
taily, (except Sundays.) through in five and & belt ‘ 
lo this train a second class cur will be attached, ~ uth 
which will be two dollars, and the ticket for which mi i, 
procured in the office before starting, as none cab °° 
the car. Jar atations of 
Night Mail Train, stopping at all the regular ory ni! 
che road, will leave the President street Depot ever 
at 8 o’elock—being the only line on Sunday® ite 
Returning, the trains will leave Philadelpbis, te) 
ly, at half past 8 A. M. and 10 P. M. be procarel 
NOTICE.—Tickets for the above lines must ste one 
at the office. Baggage by the above lines !5 at taking an 
risk, and passengers are expressly probibited ig. 
thing as baggage but wearing apparel. itty Pe DIE, 
ed each passenger. J. G. ting Agest 
Baltimore, April 19. Aone 





PARKEVILLE WATER CURE. 


CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United State's ig 
ted two miles from Woodbury, Gloucester ovith sti 
Jersey, and nine miles south of Philadelphi® ia we 
sommunication may be had several times oe peumsti® 
auccessfal operation for the cure 6! Hout, Conatipati@® 
Bronchitis, Incipient (‘onsnmption, Dvspeper ralvsit New 
Diarrhoea, Dropsy, Piles, Prolapsus Uteri, rvout, fet 
ralgia, Liver Complaint, and serofalons, ner 
and entaneous diseases. 
This institution was built express!y enn 
water cure establishment, is capable of yore : 
patients, and abundantly supplied with we - 
nality. their 
i, while they offer the advange. eowtott8 
stitution to the diseas d. would tender the e 
and conveniences of a home. reise, in restoring 
The efficacy of water, diet, afr, and exe aa, i6 no We 
the diseased to health, vigor, and — eared there 
problematical, as thoneands who have Dee ptt 
ean testify. poe MD.” 
The resident physician, J H. STE ae ember 
of Bethesda Water Cure, New York, bas "0 14 much @ 
the medical profesrion for a ty years, nes 
athic practice SA! 
or om saibelner farther information, spPlY so. 16 Logs? 
WEBR, Secretary, at the Institute, of Jane | 
aquare, Philadelpbia. , 


JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARL 
Cincinnalt. 

a get & PEIRCE, Attorneys a ay 

: take deposit are 


hic. : at to 
JAMES BIRN BY, commission inter oaths 
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t of deeds Ns 
Tiike Ce appointment of the . ment i iiae 
Connecticu jows 
filtneis. indiana shige 
Kentucky Louisiana Maine | sins 
ri Mississippi North Caro” 

Misson . New Hampshire usa Carols! 
New ate Khode Island ‘Wisconsid- 
——_ Vermont ios 
Texas Matylane ciene and toth - 
Special attention given joly we 

depositions. 
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r TERM! 
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Advertisements not exceeding 
jimes jor one dollar; every subs 
five cents. 
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5 G. BAILE 
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Sixth street, a few doors south 
WASHINGT: 
= . F 


For the Nation 
HYMN. 
BY MISS PH@BE 


I said, how shall I eve 
The way my Saviou 
How shall my faintin; 
The shining hills of 


For in our mortal pils 
Temptation we mu: 
And snares and pitfal 
Are planted for our 


Then the last words w 
To lost humanity, 
Came down the ages, 

“ Arise and follow n 


Lord, I believe help 
The way of life to s 
Tho weakness of the f 
But I am strong in 


August 19, 1851. 


For the Natior 


ILL-STARRED - PAI 
BY PATTY I 


The hush of the Sabbath 
the world. Youths and mé¢ 
the green fields to the m 
chapel, as the last light th 
sunset went out, and twilig] 
wing, full of stars. 

y fhe rumbling of the wh 

the grass-grown lane, no 

through some deep-cut ru 

smoothly along the level s 

disturbed the silence. The 

the fence, chewing the cud 
backs gray with frost, looke 
recognition, and the blue sr 
from the old mossy and stee 
and the light (how far a litt 
beams!) shone forth its welec 
and old-fashioned window. 
home—Uncle Peter and Au 
had a good visit, but still th 
back, for always 

“Tis sweet to hear the watch-« 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome 

home— | 
*Tis sweet to know there is an ¢ 

Our coming, and look bright 

Poor Richard Claverel! t 
look brighter for his comin 
the little trunk that contair 
effects, with his face turned 
tives, he was sad, for he wa 
once more if there were ene 
him, though he secretly felt 
for in his conviction, at least 
starred. 

“Tf it had been thus or tl 
“T might have been different 
and maddened against eve 
what he was. Cireumstances 
had shaped his destiny, as | 
sat helpless and faithless, : 
drift him as it would. 

What poor apologists we 
judgments lean weakly in 

Vhat is crime in another, i 

chance. Rules that are s: 
others we may trespass if w 
some sweet reservation of me 
lated justice seals away fron 
fin, and draw after us a lor 
sorrow and remorse, even to 
the grave, and pity us, oh! 
also dim the pure radiance 
hardly is the spirit taught, : 
and weaknesses and temptat 
ity, to shape its upward flig] 

Richard was sad. as I sai 
times over we may say to 
weak hands wrest out my 
power of Omniscience ? Can 
ces to my will? Can I be ot 
go yield to the sway of blin 
voice that condemns us—a __ 
is speaking all the while | 
making itself felt above our s 
__Tarn right about from + 
idler, and work—work dilig 
doing what your hand fin 
might—and the wicked one 
mere intellectual resolve, th 
founded, is strong enough 
you come to a rock that you 
nor break, nor dig under, n 
aside, but work on, and by 
will get forward, and each 
new strength for the next, ti 
triumph, even though it be n 
flower that crowns extreme ¢ 
blossomed on your brow. 

When the little journey 
carriage stopped before th 
Richard felt sadder than befi 
of his thought must be br 
must enconter new faces, an 
of gratitude for the kindness 
All this was painful to him, 
talking with his cousins, Jos 
and listening to Aunt Jane’s 
Uncle Sammy Claverel’s folk 
tea and changed the butter 
of the table to the other, ar 
cups and saucers to such wa 
to have them, he stole out of 
down alone on an open por 
was quite too cold for comfor 
barns and haystacks looked 
at home; and the scythes an 
that garnished the wall of th 
out of place, he thought. 7; 
like articlesin a little room ix 
and Uncle Peter seemed o 
From the end of the porch f 
could be seen the little village 
lay some half mile away — 
houses among the trees, gle 
one or two spires shooting uy 
were distinctly seen, for th 
streamed broadly over all. 

There was to be the scene 
What would be the result? 
had not felt for « long time 
Self to the place, and he wi 
Ing, that his work might be 
hothing to do except to na 
Claverel to the gate post, f 
was a quarter of a mile f 
house, and the sign must t 
gate opening to the lane. 
stood a thick wood, the eds 
ragged with patches of cleat 
stumps and snags of trees, bl 
red—and now and then a 
branches broken and crushe 

, ome neighboring fellow 
glimmer of the moonlight, a 
Passing of the wind. 

{n the midst of one of the 
small log cabin, from the lit 

which the light stream 

Here seemed to be no build 
Richard maryelled to himself 
of the  Beople who lived thers 
of meadow and a part of th 
vided a his view—sor 

thought, or 
— as he looked dei 
a female figure 
his view, which, imperfectly. 
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